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A Step in the Right Direction 


As reported elsewhere,* the National Ironfoundry 
Employers’ Federation and the Ironfounders’ National Con- 
federation have decided to run in double harness by the 
creation of a new body to be known as the National Federa- 
tion of Engineering and General Ironfounders. This is a 
step in the right direction—but only the first step, for the 
movement warrants increased support. The present organi- 
zation of the ironfounding section—let alone the foundry 
industry as a whole—is so complex as to be unintelligible to 
most countries, except America where almost parallel con- 
ditions exist. It is obvious that the industry is of itself 
complicated, yet by district associations federating them- 
selves into their appropriate group (iron, non-ferrous, steel 
and so forth), these would result in a maximum of four 


or five representative bodies. To be workable, there must 


be within these bodies, groups of concerns operating in 
distinct fields. The ideal consummation would be the 
amalgamation of the major bodies into one huge foundry 
association as has been done in France and other countries. 

So far as ironfounding is concerned, the position is that 
groups based on either national status (arrived at through 
the association of district groups) or by the making of 
products for a definite field, are accorded representation 
on the Council of Ironfoundry Associations. It is ques- 
tionable whether this is the best arrangement, as is well 
illustrated by the formation of the new Federation, for the 
complete amalgamation would theoretically halve the repre- 
sentation. Perhaps representation based on the number of 
foundries included in a grouping might provide a better 
balance as between large and small organizations, for it 
must be remembered that the CFA is an Association of 
associations. 

It is necessary to stress that the new Federation does 
provide a much improved means for ensuring that the 
average (and, that is, fairly small) jobbing ironfounder can 
have his views more incisively represented when matters 
very closely concerning him are being discussed in the 
House, or by the nationalized industries, cr the various 
Government departments. The jobbing-foundry owner has 
been much affected by the Foundry Regulations; by 
increases in costs of all types (including transport), and now 
he has the clean-air legislation to contend with. Only by 
co-operative action can the impact of these be minimized 
and we confidently expect a real acquisition of strength by 
the smaller foundries, if they will associate themselves 
actively with the new Federation. Again, only in this way 
cou'd the industry hove to stage a conference and exhibition 
in any way comparable to that recently held in Diisseldorf. 
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New Foundry Association 


National Federation of Engineering and General 
Tronfounders 


_On Wednesday of last week, an event of some sig- 
nificance to the general engineering and jobbing section 
of the grey-iron foundry industry took place, as the 
representatives of the National Ironfounding Em- 
ployers’ Federation met in combined committee with 
the representatives of the Ironfounders’ National Con- 
federation, and resolved to set up one body to cover 
the engineering and general section of the industry. 
The new association is called the “ National Federa- 
tion of Engineering and General: Ironfounders.” 

The NIEF was founded in 1917, it federates 14 local 
associations and comprises about 400 member-firms. 
The INC was founded in 1940, it works mainly 
through branch associations in all parts of the country 
and comprises over 200 member-firms. The members 
of both these national bodies are largely concerned 
with general engineering and jobbing ironfoundry 
work. For a long time they have been running on 
parallel lines, occasionally meeting and generally deal- 
ing with identical problems but never making a formal 
attempt to fuse their interests through one common 
committee. For years, firms outside both these 
organizations have asked why there should be two 
bodies to deal with the one section of the industry, 
and although at one time there were domestic and 
traditional reasons why the two bodies should remain 
apart, now happily the two bodies will in future speak 
with one voice on problems of national interest. 

This step has been taken by decision of the execu- 
tives on each side after careful canvass of opinion 
amongst all members of area associations and branches. 
The two parent bodies, the NIEF and INC, will 
remain in being and continue to exercise autonomy 
over domestic matters, such as finance and administra- 
tion. 

The sponsors of the National Federation of Engi- 
neering and General Ironfounders believe that the best 
way to serve this large section of industry is to have 
one common forum where problems can be debated 
before national policy is developed. For this reason, 
they are most anxious that: other associations operat- 
ing in the same field should join them in this partner- 
ship and they look forward to the time when there will 
be only one body to speak for all firms operating 
general and engineering iron foundries. So far, the 
National Federation covers about 600 firms and there- 
by deals with about one-third in number of all iron 
foundries in the United Kingdom. It is known, how- 
ever, that there are several hundred firms producing 
engineering and general iron castings which are still 
outside the Federation. It is hoped that the trade 
associations representing these firms will recognize 
the advantages now offered by the Federation and will 
seek membership of the new body. 

By unanimous resolution, Mr. Malcolm J. Glenny 
of the Dover Engineering Works, Limited, the president 
of the NIEF, was elected chairman, and Mr. C. J. 
Grazebrook of M. & W. Grazebrook, Limited, the 
chairman of the INC, was elected vice-chairman of the 
Federation, the next meeting of which is expected to 
be on January 16, 1957. 


Barwell and Dr. K. H. R. Wright (Mechanical 
Engineering Research Laboratory) with fretting corro- 
sion of cast iron as their subject. 

Finally. at 2 p.m., after luncheon, Mr. C. A. C. 
Hillyer (development section engineer, British Thom- 
son-Houston Company, Limited) is to deal with the use 
of castings for electrical switchgear. 
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Engineering Properties and Uses 
of Iron Castings 


BCIRA Conference, Connaught Rooms, London, 
W.C.2, November 28, to 30 


The British Cast Iron Research Association has 
arranged a conference on the “ Engineering Properties 
and Uses of Cast Iron” for November 28 to 30 in the 
Connaught Rooms, London, W.C.2. The purpose js 
to consider the uses and behaviour of castings in 
various fields of engineering applications, and the suit- 
ability or limitations of the material under given con- 
ditions of load and stress, or under special conditions 
of service, for example, wear and corrosion. A pro- 
portion of the papers will be given by members of the 
Association’s research and development staffs, but con- 
tributions are also included from authorities with 
experience of the performance of castings in specified 
conditions of service. 

It is proposed to invite attendance of the important 
engineering institutions and representatives of the user 
trade-associations. Accommodation will be available 
for up to 400 persons, but applications should be made 
not later than Friday, November 16. The attendance 
fee is £2 per person. Luncheon will be arranged in 
the Grand Hall of the Connaught Rooms on the 
Thursday and Friday for those requiring it at an 
additional charge of £1 per person per day. 


Provisional Programme 
(Subject to slight revision if necessary) 

Wednesday, November 28 

2 p.m. Opening Remarks by Mr. J. J. Sheehan 
(president, BCIRA), followed by Dr. J. G. Pearce, 
0.B.E. (director, BCIRA), on “ Principal Types of Cast 
Iron and Broad Spheres of Application,” and Mr. 
M. M. Hallett (managing director, Chamberlin & Hill, 
Limited), who will deal with co-operation between 
designer and foundryman. After tea, Mr. G. N. J. 
Gilbert (BCIRA research staff) will discuss the stress/ 
strain diagram for cast iron. 


Thursday. 


At 9 a.m., “ Cast Crankshafts,” by Mr. R. J. Love 
(Motor Industry Research Association), followed by 
Mr. Gilbert on the systematic correlation of mechanical 
properties with composition, section size and structure. F 

At 11.30 am., Dr. H. T. Angus (BCIRA develop- ff 
ment manager) will talk on wear-resistance of cast 
iron and introduce at the same session a Swedish paper F 
“Cylinder-liner wear in Marine Diesel-engines.” ; 

At 2 p.m., after luncheon, Mr. E. Christie (Suffolk 
Iron Foundry (1920), Limited), Mr. F. Dunn and Mr. 
G. E. Morton (BCIRA development staff) will talk 
about the welding of iron castings, and Mr. H. 
Morrogh (BCIRA research manager) on the ductility 
of nodular cast iron. 

Tea will be followed at 4.30 p.m. by Mr A. G. 
Arnold (chief superintendent engineer) and Mr. B. 
Todd (chief metallurgist, Alfred Holt & Company) on 
the development and uses of s.g. (nodular) cast irons FF 
for marine applications, with special reference to 
diesel engines. 


Friday. 

9 am., Mr. R I. Higgins (BCIRA research staff) on 
“Corrosion-resistance of Iron. Castings,” and then Mr. f 
G. A. J. Begg (division engineering director, Alkali 
Division, Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited) will 
describe the uses of large castings in the chemical 
industry. 

Coffee will be followed at 11.30 a.m. by Dr. F.T. 

‘ (Concluded at foot of col. 1) 
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Planning Foundries of the 
Future 


Presidential Address by Malcolm J. Glenny* 


Following a short film show—of the Calder Hall atomic-energy power 
station—to create an “atmosphere” receptive to new ideas, the London 


president's Address pleaded for the development of an enlightened attitude 
and much more and deeper planning within the foundry industry. The 


Mr. M. J. Glenny, a direc- 
tor of Dover Engineering 
Works, Limited, entered 


main points he made were based on fixing desirable objectives, planning the foundry industry in 
the means and the equipment necessary and applying initiative construc- 1932. Already a member of 


tively to attain them. Breaking with custom, comment on the Address 
was invited and four main points emerged, though there was revealed a 
certain amount of despondency when the difficulties of meeting the new 
“Foundry Regulations” and more stringent customer demands were aligned 
with more intensive competition ‘and higher costs of materials and labour. 


At the first meeting of the 1956/7 session of the 
London branch of the Institute of British Foundry- 
men, the new president, Mr. M. J. Glenny,. was 
inducted by the retiring president, Mr. F. Hudson, 
FM. The opportunity was used by Mr. Hudson 
formally to present to the branch a new lantern 
screen, as a lasting memento of his year of office. 

On behalf of the branch, Mr. Glenny thanked 
Mr. Hudson for the gift which was put to practical 
use immediately for the showing—before the 
Presidential Address—of a film illustrating the con- 
struction of the Calder Hall atomic-energy power- 
station—the first in the world to be connected to 
the public electricity supply (Fig. 1). Introducing 
the film, the president said it might seem to be a 
little strange to present to the branch a film which 


' had nothing to do with the founding industry, but 
| after consultations with Mr. Hudson it had been 


decided that there was not a suitable foundry film 
available to couple with his Address. However, it 


» was hoped the adoption of atomic-energy to power 
> generation would result in the efficient and econ- 


omic production of current; and. inasmuch as 


| foundrymen as well as others would be using more 
/ and more current, they should be particularly 
interested in it. 


Introduction 
Approximately one hundred years ago, this 
country was in the midst of an industrial revolution. 
To-day, industry finds itself much in the same 


) position though perhaps the causes are not quite 
» the same. It was therefore appropriate for the 


national president at Cardiff to take as the main 
theme in his address, the words “ let us take stock.” 
In the light of present circumstances this appears 


» vitally necessary if the even more important ques- 


tion “what of the future and how is it to be 
faced,” is to be answered. If that could be answered 
with any degree of certainty then planning for the 


* Delivered to the London branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen at the inaugural meeting of the 1956/7 session. 


the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, he jomed tne 
IBF in 1943. Active in 
many foundry emupuioyer 
associations, he is chair- 
man of the new National 
Federation of Engineering 
and General Ironfounders. 


future would be a relatively easy proposition. Un- 
fortunately, owing to a number of complex prob- 
lems over which this industry has little control, it 
is net possible for one to be in this happy position. 

In consequence, there appear to be only two 
courses to adopt. The first is a policy of /aissez- 
faire, which, if followed, may prove in time not 
only extremely unpalatable but also financially 
expensive. The reason for this view is because 
events are likely to be quite different from those 
prevailing to-day and it will call for considerable 
improvization in both organization and operational 
methods to meet such conditions. The second 
policy would be to anticipate the worst which could 
eccur in every way to the foundry world and then 
plan the organization and methods in such a manner 
that they are capable of meeting any contingency 
without disrupting the financial structure of the 
industry. Doubtless any prudent person would 
select the second alternative as the lesser of two 
evils, but it may well be asked why all this alarm 
and despondency, this haste to try and alter the 
pattern of present organization and methods which 
appzar to have served the industry so well for many 
years. It may even be added that this industry 
has been noted for its progressive ways in develop- 


ing new ideas and improvements and has shown - 


in the past that it is quite capable of meeting and 
overcoming a crisis when it occurs. 

On the surface, the founding industry, generally 
speaking—even though certain sections are having 
a temporary setback—appears to have good pros- 
pects and a bright future. Unless affected by colour 
blindness, no one will dispute that a red sky makes 
a beautiful picture. However, a farmer is not 
interested in such a picture and he knows that 
however beautiful a red sky at sunrise may be, it 
generally portends rain and he plans his forth- 
coming day accordingly. Likewise founders should 
not be lulled into false security by what the present 
picture discloses through the profit and loss 
accounts, the order lists or even optimistic fore- 
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Planning Foundries of the Future 


casts by their sales departments. Instead, while 
there is still time, all necessary precautions ought 
to be taken to ensure that the gains of to-day are 
not dissipated in the future because of events over 
which the industry has little or no control. 

Reference has been made to the complexity of 
problems confronting this trade and even now the 
best brains, both within and outside this Institute, 
are tackling them with vigour. That a solution will 
be found is not doubted, but one cannot help asking 
oneself whether the time and energy being put 
into their ultimate solution is being directed into 
the correct channels which will finally suit the 
future. Surely with the position to-day and the 
demands of the future, those technologists would 
welcome a directive as to the line along which 
future planning and organization should take, thus 
ensuring that their efforts can be co-ordinated to the 
best advantage. 

Changing Views 

In the last few months, the pattern has begun to 
change in ever-quickening tempo, no longer can 
the market be said to be a seller’s one. Customers 
are becoming more critical as regards quality and 
deliveries; prices are, to some degree, hardening 
whilst contracts more often now contain a firm price 
clause. Excuses are no longer acceptable and the 
seller is expected to produce goods at the price and 
quality the purchaser desires. The pattern is also 
changing in other ways resulting in such serious 
consequences to foundries that already a number 
of the smaller units are being forced to close as 
they cannot, or will not, pay the price demanded. 
One of the causes is due to the large amount of 
legislation to which this industry is being continually 
subjected, especially in relation to health, safety and 
welfare. Undoubtedly these subjects require review 
at regular intervals where there is a deficiency in 
the standard, but it is obvious, and only fair to say 
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that this industry, as a whole, does its best to 
implement the necessary improvements when its 
attention is drawn to them. No one, least of all 
the foundryman, is going to object to anything 
within reason which will further health and Safety 
and improve the working conditions in the works, 
However, it certainly puts a very different com. 
plexion on these subjects when those responsible 
for framing such legislation, either as Acts or Regu. 
lations, pay little regard to the ultimate cost of 
implementation. The position is further aggravated 
by the numerous civil actions in the Court, many 
of which require interpretation of what such 
legislation intends, with the result that the imple. 
mentation required is even more than was envisaged 
by those responsible in the first place. One can 
visualize what the future holds when one examines 
in detail the submissions and proposals put forward 
to the Minister of Labour by the Foundry Com. 
mittee of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions, last June, on the subiect of 
Health and Safety in Foundries. Whilst I do not 
propose to go into this in detail I would draw atten- 
tion in particular to part of one statement. “ Our 
anxiety is the removal of hazards,” and it goes on to 
say “and generally to make the industry attractive 
to our youth by strict adherence to the Garrett 
Recommendaticns which go further than is required 
by the Iron and Steel Regulations.” 

Industry is also faced with problems under the 
Clean Air Act which bring it into direct conflict 
with the local authorities. As things stand at 
present, pretty well every foundry must expend 
money to implement these conditions. The net 
results of all this legislation means that greatly 
increased wnproductive capital coupled with a 
similar increase in annual expenditure must be 
found if foundries are to continue to serve the 
community. This indeed is a very major issue 
especially when it is realized that the foundry 
industry is primarily financed by private enterprise 


Fic. 1—Calder Hall, Britain's 
first nuclear power station, 
was opened by H.M. The 
Queen on October 17. It will 
be the first in the world to 
supply substantial quantities 
of electricity to a_ national 
system. The reactor shown 
in the picture (centre) is one 
of two at this station and is 
now undergoing _ technical 
tests after having started up. 
To the right is the turbine hall 
and to the left, the cooling 
towers. 
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and unlike a number of the other industries of this 
country, the majority of the foundries are either 
small or middle size, and their call on additional 
capital is limited. It stands to reason those invest- 
ing must have the final say and if those responsible 
for legislation or organized labour are going to 
continue to force the spending of unlimited amounts 
for unproductive purposes—and there seems to be 
every indication it will continue—there can be 
only two solutions; either the investors will take 
their capital into more remunerative fields or else 
the industry must take the necessary steps which 
will make it immune from the effects of such legisla- 
tion for all times. 


Labour Problems 


Perhaps one of the most complex of all problems 
is the labour situation. Prior to the last war, this 
country was famed for the superb quality of its 
products and this was due in no small measure to 
the pride the British craftsman took in his handi- 
work. Admittedly the supply of suitable material 
was not lacking, or were juveniles slow in offering 
themselves for training as apprentices either 
ordinary or indentured. Training was done in the 
“hard” school and was principally learnt by word 
of mouth and from the hands of the craftsmen 
who undertook the training of those youths. Not 
only was their skill and knowledge passed on, but 
also information from generation to generation 
which did not appear in any text book. Such 
craftsmen were undoubtedly invaluable to a trade 
which, perhaps has more demand than most for the 
“ones and twos off.” The management relied 
mainly on these men’s know-how as to the best 
way of producing a sound casting. To-day, whether 
we like it or not, those craftsmen are-fast dis- 
appearing. This decrease has been accelerated by 
the war years when the demands on this industry 
were much less than to-day. Replacements for one 
reason or another were not introduced during this 
period and in consequence there are now insuf- 
ficient skilled men to operate production efficiently. 

To-day, the younger generation have many 
counter attractions, both in work and leisure hours, 
and they just will rot enter in anything like the 
numbers that are required, notwithstanding the 
schemes sponsored by this Institute, trade associa- 
tions and the educational authorities. The higher 
grades are available, but what future has the indus- 
try to offer them if there are no floor operatives? 
Conditions found in foundries are a further deter- 
rent in attracting the right type of man when com- 
pared with what other industries can offer. Under 
existing methods, even with mechanical aids, the 
work is dirty, dusty and heavy, also subject to 
extreme variations of temperature. These con- 
ditions, it might be added, form a further com- 
plaint of the unions and which they are con- 
tinually pressing to have eliminated. 

It must not be forgotten that campaigning for a 
shorter working week will result in considerable 
increases in costs under existing metheds because 
whether one increases one’s labour force to pro- 
duce the same as before or produce less with the 
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same force as before, the costs must rise. Primarily 
due to the dearth of craftsmen, coupled with the 
general lack of interest (except where it concerns 
the pay packet), the question of quality is a con- 
tinual worry to those responsible for foundry 
management. Whilst no one is likely to admit such 
things openly, it must be agreed that the number of 
defective castings is greater to-day, when taken on 
a percentage basis, than in pre-war days. 


Defective Castings 


Apart from labour, there are other contributory 
causes for defective castings. For instance, there 
is the lack of knowledge the designer has of ferrous 
and non-ferrous materials, in which his predecessor 
in the 1930’s was proficient. To-day, the designer’s 
medium is more in matters of fabrication. The 
founder must take his responsibility in this since 
unless it is pointed out to the designer that the 
design is fundamentally incorrect or not suitable 
for that particular founder’s methods, the fault 
cannot be rectified. Co-operation, therefore, is 
called for from all sides. This question of defective 
and waste castings, besides other forms of foundry 
waste, is of great expense to the industry. For 
example, the average annual output of iron cast- 
ings is running at approximately four million tons. 
If all forms of foundry waste were reduced by an 
overall figure of 5 per cent. this would mean an 
extra 200,000 tons of saleable castings or, at a figure 
of £40 per ton, a further £8,000,000 of sales. It must 
not be forgotten that this is all profit as expenses 
have already been included in the selling price. 


Monetary Problems 


Mention of costs brings us to perhaps the most 
important item of all, namely finance. Whatever 
one does, the controlling factor is finance. From 
the foregoing, it is clear that production costs must 
certainly increase because of legislation, the lack 
of skilled labour, the demands of labour in matters 
of working hours, conditions and wages, defective 
castings and the cost of raw materials. Increased 
costs mean increased prices and when the economic 
peak is reached, it can only mean consumers will 
look for a cheaper medium. If these costs are to 
be rediiced it can only be done by making an 
entirely new approach to the whole problem. It 
also means that a very much stricter accounting 
control must be called for, especially in the matter 
of cost control which has not, by and large, been 
a strong link in many foundries’ accounting 
systems. It cannot be too strongly stressed that in 
developing new ideas, notwithstanding this Insti- 
tute is primarily technical, that strict attention must 
be paid to the financial angle, so that the result 
will prove of economic and not purely academic, 
value to the industry. 


Planning 


In turning to the future I wish to make it clear 
that I am speaking from the business rather than 
the technical angle. In consequence, any views 
and suggestions I express may prove under close 
examination either impractical or uneconomic in 
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the form which they are put. However, the pur- 
pose of making them is primarily to give a lead 
for the discussion that will follow. I consider that, 
in view of the difficulties the various problems 
present to this industry, it is imperative not only 
for a new approach to be made but that a general 
directive must be drawn up so that those respon- 
sible for planning the detail of organization, plant 
and other matters can know exactly along which 
channel they must direct their efforts if they are 
to prove effective. 


Naturally in any planning of the future one will 
expect to see automation in the forefront of pro- 
ductive methods. However, before getting too 
immersed in the mechanics and details of this form 
of production, it is well to try and see what auto- 
mation really means to the foundry industry and 
what it entails. Automation is in reality only 
another way of speaking of mechanization and 
since this industry is, in one way and another, 
highly mechanized, one can say it already enjoys a 
certain amount of automation. However, to get 
nearer to what one really thinks when one refers 
to automation. I believe that the existing plant in 
the various departments which go to make up a 
foundry, needs modifying only in certain simple 
aspects for one to attain this. A simple example of 
automation is the steam engine. Whilst to-day’s 
model may not look much like the original, the 
principle has not changed. It still requires only a 
pair of hands to pull the levers and the steam does 
the rest. If a robot brain is installed to do the 
work of one pair of hands this would be looked 
upon as automation as it is understood by the 
general public to-day. Likewise in this industry, 
the first step to take is the elimination of the human 
element from doing the actual work and to substi- 
tute mechanical means which would only entail 
the use of an operator to guide its operations. 
Naturally in the initial stages certain operational 
jobs—such as setting complicated cores—will still 
require the human manual skill, but even this will 
finally be dispensed with, of that there is no doubt. 


Foundries can be divided into two general 
categories, those handling repetition work and 
those dealing with the general and jobbing type 
of work. Notwithstanding that each has certain 
subsidiary operations peculiar to itself they both 
follow the same sequence of main operations. They 
are:—(1) sand preparation and delivery; (2) core- 
making; (3) moulding; (4) melting and pouring; 
(5) removal of castings, used sand and boxes, and 
(6) dressing of castings. 


As I see it, simple automation could quite well 
be introduced into both categories to cover each of 
these sequences with perhaps the exception of those 
cases where, castings, because of their size, must be 
moulded, cast and knocked-out in the same place. 
It would seem that numerically such castings repre- 
sent only a small percentage and therefore at this 
juncture could be eliminated from our immediate 
deliberations. 
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In formulating any master plan the following 
rules ought to be uppermost in the minds of those 
responsible : — 

(1) That conditions within any foundry must be 
such that they will compare with those one associates 
with hospitals. 

(2) That no person on foundry premises can under 
any circumstances whatsoever be injured in body 
or health. 

(3) That no person will be called upon to lift or 
handle any weight heavier than one would be 
expected to handle in one’s own home. This would 
not apply to maintenance staff but then they are 
not classed as productive, though they must be 
subject to safeguards. 

If these conditions and rules be adhered to it 
will be possible to:—(1) Attract the highest class 
of labour in all grades; (2) finally remove the 
necessity of legislation and regulations governing 
such matters as health, safety and working con. 
ditions and (3) remove the necessity for the intro. 
duction of capital for purely unproductive pur- 
poses, thus making it available for productive plant 
and buildings. 

In any planning which would conform to these 
conditions, new buildings will have to be designed 
accordingly or existing ones modified and altered 
where necessary. Next all plant will require to be 
totally enclosed as this will effectively control dust 
and fumes, operation of such plant being carried 
cut by remote visual control. The same must 
apply to handling of all materials and loose plant, 
such as moulding boxes, etc., thus eliminating risk 
of injury. To ensure the complete safety of all, 
including those: engaged in maintenance of the 
plant, none must be allowed to enter any enclosed 
plant unless it has stopped. working. This can 
easily be arranged by locking the entrance with 
the starter mechanism. Further no one must be 
allowed to handle directly molten metal under any 
circumstances. 


Possibilities 

I would like now to touch briefly on certain 
aspects in the sequence of operations. 

(1) Sand preparation and delivery to moulding 
station. Not only would this appear to be an ideal 
medium for automation but it would lead to greatly- 
improved sand control. Since every operation 
throughout could be mechanically controlled, such 
operations being under the direct supervision of a 
qualified technologist, it would ensure that sand 
will be of quality and standard called for any 
particular job. One thing is certain, no longer 
will sand on the floors be tolerated, thus all moulds 
must be made in a static place and transferred by 
roller conveyors, or the like, to the casting station. 
Because of this it will enable similar installations 
to be made in any type of foundry. 

(2) Coremaking. The bulk of this operation at 
first can be similar to that employed in the actual 
moulding operation though I am sure that with 
more intensive research, coremaking will finally 
become an integral part of the moulding process. 

(3) Moulding. Since it would be necessary to 
deliver the sand at static points this operation must 
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be done in one position either by moulding machine 
or impeller rammer. All operations such as placing 
of empty boxes and removal of the filled ones will 
have to be mechanical operations, as well as when 
the two halves come together and are clamped up 
ready for pouring. As one of the main condi- 
tions require all operations to be done in an en- 
closed space, all these operations will, of course, 
be by remote control. It would seem that the 
answer for the general and jobbing section will be 
moulding by impeller rammers. Already there are 
plants available which can work automatically and 
do what a human operative can do by the intro- 
duction of a punched instruction card for insertion 
into the mechanism. Therefore, a number of dif- 
ferent patterns can be lined up in advance on a 
turntable. 

(4) Melting and Pouring. In melting there are a 
number of problems: least of these, to my mind, 
is the actual handling of the materials. The much 
more difficult problems are first, the question of 
smoke, dust and fume control which is required 
under the Clean Air Act, even though this Act is 
only concerned with the outside atmosphere. 
Second, the difficulty of obtaining the right quality 
of coke. Third, the waste in both coke and what 
is known as “ loss in melt.” I would suggest that 
with the advances in production of electricity by 
nuclear-energy methods, a much more economic 
means will be evolved so that melting can be 
attained using this medium of electricity. It could 
overcome the problems now facing the industry 
through the Clean Air Act, and could remove the 
uncertainty of the quality of the present melting- 
medium and would permit a much stricter control 
of the composition of the molten metal. The actual 
pouring can be done by either bringing the moulds 
to the spout or taking the metal to the common 
pouring station. Reference to pouring brings one 
to think that the control of this operation is often 
one of the most neglected activities of any foundry. 
Without a very strict control it not only makes 
additional work in the dressing department but is 
also one of the causes of defective castings. Surely 
here is a job for research which will show positive 
financial results. 

(5) Transfer of Castings to Dressing Department. 
Whilst this is no difficulty in itself, there is one 
important aspect which needs active research. In 
many cases, castings cannot be removed at the 
knock-out until sufficiently cool. Therefore, one is 
faced with having to provide space in which cool- 
ing can take place. Time and space means money 
and unless one has ample space and box parts, it 
is essential for a cheap and simple but effective 
method of cooling to be evolved so that castings 
can be removed and boxes refilled quickly. This 
would serve a double purpose because it would 
at the same time cool the sand before returning it 
to the sand plant. Incidentally; in its return all 
foreign matters should be removed. 

With regard to the actual dressing, another 
matter for research is to evolve ways and means 
to do away with the necessity of removing runners, 
risers, etc., by manual means as this will otherwise 
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defeat the object laid down in the main rules. 
Perhaps it is worthwhile reminding ourselves that 
these appendages use metal which, whilst un- 
necessary to the final use of the casting, have to 
be included in its cost and in many instances weigh 
as much, if not more, than the actual casting. 
Therefore, whilst on the question of research, the 
matter should be examined as to how these can be 
cut to a minimum. 


Ways and Means 


Certain points from what has been said become 
apparent. First, the existing methods of utilizing 
labour must be discarded and as new methods 
calling for greater mechanical and technical know- 
ledge will be demanded, a new approach must be 
made to the training of suitable labour forces. 
Second, greater use must be made of technologists, 
metallurgists and chemists in all foundries since 
research will play a much greater part in the future. 
Third, though production costs will be reduced, a 
much greater initial outlay of capital will be re- 
quired. It is therefore imperative for plant special- 
ists to. consider what they can do to introduce 
standardization into their designs so that where 
expansion of business dernmands extra plant, the 
original plant can be coupled into the new, and 
further, how present existing plant can be adapted. 
Fourth, due to the fact that machines will be doing 
the actual production work, fresh thought must be 
given to the actual design of patterns, cores and 
box parts as the whole of the technique on the pro- 
duction line will be changed. 

Finally, I fully realize the dangers that may beset 
future presidents by my allowing this address to 
be debated. It is not only because of the extreme 
importance of this subject but more so because it 
is admittedly highly controversial that I think an 
opportunity ought to be made whereby the whole 
matter can be openly debated and thereby perhaps 
this branch may in some small measure render a 
useful service to our industry. 


COMMENT AND OPINION 


Mr. HUDSON, opening comment and discus- 
sion, which the president had invited at the 
conclusion of his Address, said one of the most 
exciting features of the moment was the pace of 
development in the design and building of nuclear 
energy power-stations. The Central Electricity 
Authority planned to build many more of these 
stations during the next ten years, so that by 1965, 
only nine years hence, the use of nuclear energy 
could account for one-tenth of the installed gener- 
ating capacity and almost one-fifth of the total 
electricity consumption. The foundry industry 
needed to be aware of such developments and 
should keep them well in mind in planning for the 
future. 

Effect of Bad Design 

The meeting, he continued, must be indebted to 
Mr. Glenny for his address. His own comments 
referred to the question of design. Of the numer- 
ous variables with which foundrymen had to con- 
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tend in the production of castings, the problem of 
design was undoubtedly the most important. Far 
too many castings were badly designed, not merely 
because engineers conceived them, but because 
some founders persisted in trying to make them. 
Quite recently he had had a very good example of 
that. A certain founder had telephoned to say 
he was trying to make a particular casting in 
Monel metal, and the first one had cracked. On 
looking into the matter it was learned that this was 
the sixth foundry which had tried to make that 
particular casting, and yet because of the design it 
was doubtful if anyone could make a satisfactory 
casting. He was told that such and such a firm 
had made it before and had asked why that firm 
did not make it again. As a matter of interest, he 
had telephoned this firm and learned that when 
last they had produced the particular casting they 
had made seven before they had obtained a good 
one, and would not take on the job again. Not 
one of the foundries that had tried to make this 
casting had told the engineer that it could not be 
made, and that was something for which foundry- 
men must blame themselves. If they were asked to 
produce a casting, and they knew they could make 
it better if it were properly designed, then they 
should refuse to cast it until the engineer had re- 
designed it in the proper manner. Ninety per cent. 
of founders did not know what constituted a 
properly designed casting, and yet they were sup- 
posed to be the experts. So “in pausing and taking 
stock” they had also to learn more about the 
design of castings and then try to educate the 
engineer as to how a casting should be designed. 
Founders could not blame an engineer for design- 
ing a bad casting, because he did not know any 
better ; but foundrymen should know. 


Capital Considerations 


Mr. B. Levy (past branch-president) said the 
address by Mr. Glenny had brought foundrymen 
down to hard facts. Dealing with the question of 
capital invested and employed in foundries which 
had been long established, to produce a given 
casting (the end product) at a given price, he 
suggested that it represented probably only a frac- 
tion of the amount required to set up a similar 
plant to-day to produce the same casting, yet such 
a casting must sell at the same price and at the same 
time to show an adequate yield to the would-be 
investor in a new foundry. 

It seemed the castings which founders sold to- 
day fetched a price which seemed to be governed 
by the prevailing trade conditions. In other words, 
many foundries to-day were making castings at 
less price than they were getting some years ago, 
simply because competition was that much keener. 
Yet they were paying more for labour, materials, 
and power (generated by electricity or otherwise) 
and probably more in taxes. It would appear that 
the founding industry was a “ cushion” for price 
reactions in that the price the founder obtained 
for his castings was forced down, yet on the other 
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hand, his costs were forcibly increased. He had 
no control over the prices of electricity, of coke 
and of pig-iron, and even pattern-equipment prices 
were dictated by the labour market. 

If the founding industry were to embark on pro. 
jects similar in magnitude to that which had been 
shown on the screen, where would the money come 
from? Founders could not get the capital from 
the would-be investor because he could not be 
promised any dividends or even that his money 
would be secure, because of the pressure from 
customers and raw-material suppliers. Mr. Levy 
maintained that the amount of progressive spirit 
which could be shown by a manufacturer was con. 
trolled by the price that could be obtained for the 
end product, and under to-day’s conditions this was 
seemingly out of control of foundrymen. There- 
fore, he asked, what could be done about it? 

Restrictions 

Mr. G. B. Jupp said Mr. Levy had very rightly 
pointed out that founders were in the very unhappy 
position of having no margin to play with. How- 
ever, for that problem also the remedy lay with 
founders. Unfortunately they numbered about 
2,000 firms, some very small and some very large, 
and although they were on the whole intelligent 
people, it would require a most amazing human 
intelligence for all to co-operate to force up the 
prices of their products. Yet that was essential if 
the industry were to find the money with which to 
function in a progressive way. He knew one firm 
in another industry which was developing very well 
because it could command a good margin, and the 
foundry industry could not develop unless it also 
had a good margin. Mr. Judd could see no other 
way of securing an adequate margin except for 
founders to cut their own costs of production, and 
he thought, here and there, there was some scope 
for that. 

An unfortunate feature was that the Government 
had just enacted the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Bill, which would tend to make selling prices in- 
sufficient to ensure progress and, if one was not 
careful, it might seriously hamper the development 
of industries such as founding. Thus, he hoped 
founders would try to co-operate with one another 
to secure a fair and proper margin between real 
cost and selling price. They could take some com- 
fort by looking at the American scene, where, he 
believed it would be agreed, a larger proportion of 
capital was devoted to foundries than was the case 
in the U.K. Americans had had to do that because 
they could not get labour, but it would be very 
much better for the founders in Britain to make 
progress of their own volition rather than to wait 
until they were put out of commission. Automa- 
tion and remote control were very expensive, but 
the idea was not at ali unrealistic. 

Mr. Judd complimented the president on an 
Address which was imaginative and far-seeing. 


Confusing Patterns 


Mr. G. C. PIERCE (past branch-president) con- 
fessed that he was very confused; the president, 10 
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opening his Address, had drawn a very mournful 
picture about the effects of the Garratt Report and 
of undue legislation, and at the end he had drawn 
a picture of what he thought foundries ought to be. 
Yet, if he thought existing regulations were onerous, 
surely his other “pictures” were even more exacting. 

Recalling his own presidential address to the 
London branch 31 years ago, Mr. Pierce said his 
subject was “ What is Wrong with our Industry? ” 
In it he had discussed the conditions in foundries 
and had dealt with such matters as the provision of 
washing facilities for the men, and so on. For 
telling the people in the industry, perhaps rather 
strongly, that they should provide such amenities, 
he had been criticized very adversely and asked 
where the money was to come from. It was always 
the same story! 

Nowadays, founders were shown other desirable 
objectives—all he could say was that he hoped 
the industry would get on with automation very, 
very quickly, so that the foundries could be trans- 
formed and made to look like hospitals. “ But for 
Heaven’s sake,” he warned, “ don’t put too many 
beds into them! ” 

He suggested that, just as people thought that it 
was necessary to legislate for the changing condi- 
tions, whether it was automation or merely the 
cleaning up of factories, the financing of it could 
also be done by legislation. All paid taxes, and the 
money could be raised in the foundry industry by 
the relief that could be given to those engaged in 
running foundries. 


Automation Brought Closer 


Mr. V. Deport (also a past branch-president) 
said the president had looked into the future; per- 
haps some had thought he was looking too much 
into the clouds. There were some present, however, 
who had attended the International Foundry Con- 
gress in Diisseldorf and had visited the exhibition 
there, and it was itself an education? An example 
was shown of a completely automated layout of a 
moulding section, where the moulds, top part and 
bottom part alternately, were automatically filled 
with sand and travelled on automatically controlled 
conveyors; at one station the top and bottom parts 
of the mould were closed together automatically; 
afterwards they were taken to the shake-out station 
and the empty boxes were brought back to the 
moulding station. The whole system was syn- 
chronized; there was only one man, or maybe two, 
at the moulding station and one man at the controls. 
He thought the system was most applicable to those 
foundries where castings were being made in large 
quantities, but there could be more mechanization 
in other foundries. He distinguished between 
mechanization and. automation. “ Automation,” 
in his connotation, meant the synchronizing of a 
complete series of operations, with automatic 
transfer from one machine to another, and with 
press-button control, and that’ was being done. 
“Mechanization” meant simply adding some 
machines or some conveyors to existing foundries, 
where men were still needed to handle the boxes 
and castings, and so on. It was possible in some 
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foundries, without very considerable mechanization, 
to reduce labour costs. That was something which 
founders had to face, with new Regulations and 
new laws forcing up the costs of production; for 
all these amenities cost money. On the one hand, 
founders had to face the necessity of increased costs 
of production, and on the other hand they could 
reduce those costs by using mechanical methods, 
not only for the production of to-day, but looking 
forward to the production of perhaps a year or two 
hence. That was the problem they had to ponder. 
Sometimes he felt that development was so rapid 
to-day that the foundry industry, or any other in- 
dustries, simply had not the time to plan what they 
had to do to provide for future expansion; and he 
felt also that sometimes it was necessary to have 
a man, whose function would be to meditate on 
those matters, and who would plan and think out 
the necessities of production and management to 
the exclusion of day-to-day problems. 


Food for Thought 


Mr. F. P. RoBINSON concurred very heartily with 
what Mr. Delport had said, but he wondered what 
the picture would be like 15 or 20 years hence. 
Founders knew that castings of all shapes. and 
sizes, in a variety of alloys, formed components of 
many exported commodities. If one were to 
believe what was read—and, indeed, the evidence 
of one’s eyes—manufacturers were now in the pro- 
cess of being pushed out of certain markets by 
foreign competition, which on the one hand was 
very healthy, whereas the other was not so bright, 
because it could bring founders to a position such as 
was to be seen in the motor industry to-day. Ulti- 
mately, the present costs of production and prices 
of castings were going to contribute to that position. 
Had he mechanized his foundry—which would 
mean that production costs were lower—his turn- 
over would increase, and he would be able to offer 
a similar commodity, or one which was perhaps a 
little better in quality than formerly, at a reduced 
price. All that would give him slight advantage over 
competitors for the time being. But for how long? 
Maybe for five or ten years. If the time came 
when his competitors had sufficient capital to enable 
them to do what he had done, the position would 
again be the same as to-day, that is, one long 
struggle to get overseas or even home orders, and 
to keep men employed. It appeared that the 
position could easily revert to mass unemployment 
such as had obtained in the years between the wars, 
when men would be given a start one week and 
sacked the next. Surely, this was food for inten- 
sive thought at all levels! Could anyone foresee 
the future in the event of complete mechanization 
internationally? What would be the position in 
those circumstarices, which, he felt, could well come 
about in only a short space of time? 


Room for More Craft Skill 


Mr. A. Tacsot (senior vice-president of the 
branch) endeavoured to shed a ray of hope into a 
gloomy atmosphere. He was in the throes of laying 
out a new foundry and was looking ahead, not only 
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to the time when he would retire, but probably to 
the time of his successor. The management of his 
company had the courage to expand in what this 
meeting seemed to consider was a dying industry, 
in other words, the small jobbing foundry—yet 67 
per cent. of all foundries in this country were 
jobbing foundries in a small way of business. One 
of the reasons why his company were expanding 
their capacity was that they were getting a greater 
demand for their products ; and that was because 
they had some really skilled men. One heard much 
talk of automation and mechanization ; but there 
was a big market in the jobbing world for those 
who had the necessary highly-skilled labour. 


When discussing castings of the present day, the 
president had talked of an increase of scrapped 
castings. Without wishing to challenge him on 
that matter, Mr. Talbot declared that the inspection 
at the present day was of a higher standard than 
ever it was before. Castings which, 15 years ago, 
would have gone through without any worry at all 
were now rejected. Thus a higher degree of skill 
was necessary in the people working on the foundry 
floor. That was a fundamental problem. Foun- 
dries could have all sand control and everything 
in the way of mechanical aids, but if they had not 
the basic skill they were wasting their time. They 


would have to depend on the development of the 
automatic foundry and that would cost an awful 
lot of money, which would be very difficult to get, 


meanwhile, probably, their employees would be 
looking for jobs in one of the projects such as 
Calder Hall. They should concentrate more and 
more on foundry skill and craftsmanship. He had 
the privilege to serve on an education committee, 
which dealt with foundry education in general. 
His personal reaction to the problem was that there 
seemed to be more emphasis on training the tech- 
nologist, the metallurgist, and so on, than on trying 
to persuade a young apprentice to become skilled, 
when he had no desire to go to school to learn 
technical things. It was no use forcing such a boy 
to attend school on one or two days a week. Let 
foundrymen see if they could make the educational 
methods on the technical side more palatable to 
young boys who were not educationally minded. 
If that could be done, the moulders and .the fore- 
men of to-morrow would be capable of criticizing 
designs. Mr. Hudson had talked of criticizing 
designs, but the speaker had found if a design 
were criticized, the designer put the problem back 
on to the foundryman’s “ plate,” and was glad to 
be rid of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON said his question had not really 
been answered by the remarks of Mr. Talbot, who 
had “ skated” very nicely around it. The breaking 
up or sectionalizing of the trade into jobbing found- 
ing and mechanized productivity was not quite 
what he was thinking of. He was trying to take a 
broad view, looking at the industry as a whole. 
His company also were jobbing founders, and 
whilst at the moment there was plenty of work, he 
was thinking of the future of the industry and of 
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the country—and he was a firm believer stili in the 
future of the industry.. Hence he asked if anyone 
present had ideas as to what the future was likely 
to be, taking the broader view on a national basis 
rather than a _ sectional view—jobbing against 
mechanized production, or iron against non-ferrous 
and so on. Founders were all faced with the 
same problems, and must, therefore, find the 
answer together. 


Building-up Confidence 


Mr. FRANK Hupson asked the meeting to con- 
sider castings from the point of view of the engineer, 
‘The average engineer, he said, had not a very good 
opinion of castings. If an important structure 
had to be made an engineer would invariably try 
to make it from wrought or fabricated sections, 
because he had not the confidence that he should 
have in castings. Was that, perhaps, because the 
quality of the castings which had been supplied 
in the past was not all that they might have been. 
Much money was wasted in the engineering industry 
in machining castings which later proved defective, 
A founder might produce a casting worth £5 and 
the engineer could apply £80-worth of machining 
and then find that he had wasted his money. 

If a founder could so develop his business that 
he could produce a casting of guaranteed quality 
then he could, in time, gain a reputation for 
reliability and could sell that casting at a premium. 
That was one way of making the extra capital that 
might be needed to develop the founding industry. 
He did not think that all founders were capable of 
doing it, but the idea was undoubtedly worth think- 
ing about. 


Dangers of Ignorance 


Mr. DALE, having listened very carefully to the 
comments that had been made on what should be 
done in the foundries of the future, said it occurred 
to him very forcibly that founders had an industry 
they did not understand. He went on to wonder 
whether some of the people who were running 
foundries were qualified to do so, if they were not 
they could kill the industry. Whereas a doctor must 
have qualifications before he could treat human 
beings, a man in a foundry who had initiative and 
who yet knew very little about foundrywork was 
at liberty to start as a caster. If foundrymen had 
pride in their industry, they should urge that no- 
body should be allowed to make a casting unless 
he could be proud of what he produced. A bad 
casting made in a bad foundry was a reflection on 
the whole- industry, and he felt sincerely that 
members of the Institute of British Foundrymen 
should be able to decide whether a man _ had 
sufficient control of his processes before he should 
be allowed to start a foundry. 


Summing-up 
Mr. V. DELPorT, summing up the discussion, 
said that four principal points had been made as 
the result of listening to the president’s most 
interesting Address. One was made by Mr. Hudson 


on the question of design, and the question of good 
relations between the engineer and the founder 
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had cropped up, as it had done on many occasions 
previously. Often the engineer had been blamed; 
but on the present occasion there had been some 
criticism of the founder, possibly quite rightly so, 
because, after all, it was up to the founder to 
educate the engineer on what it was possible to do 
in the production of castings. That was an import- 
ant matter. Referring again in that connection to 
the recent Congress and exhibition at Diisseldorf, 
Mr. Delport said there was a special symposium on 
the design of castings, linked up with a special 
exhibit, on that very point. In that exhibit there 
was a large number of castings, with explanations 
as to why they were designed in the way they were, 
and during the symposium there were discussions 
between engineers and foundrymen on the question 
of design. It was a most important matter, and 
certainly it had a bearing on the president’s Address. 


Another point which had arisen out of the 
president’s Address was that of capital requirements. 
If a founder decided, in his wisdom, to expand his 
foundry and to introduce a considerable number 
of new machines, etc., it would cost a lot of money 
and he would need to raise more capital. Mr. 
Delport, however, thought the problems of capital 
and the financing of foundries was rather outside 
the field of discussion of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen; he felt that it was more within the 
scope of the foundry trade associations, and he 
did not see how the Institute could discuss invest- 
ment in the industry. However, the problem could 
not be ignored; it was up to the executives of 
foundry firms to find the means with which to 
finance their businesses. 


Then there was the point raised by Mr. Talbot 
concerning the necessity to maintain the supply of 
skilled men—for, despite mechanization, the in- 
dustry still needed skilled men—and he had referred 
to education and training. A lot of attention was 
given to that matter in the Institute, but it was 
right that Mr. Talbot should have drawn attention 
to its urgency, for it had a bearing on the future 
of the industry. 


Interesting references had also been made to the 
qualifications of foundrymen. Perhaps the feeling 
of the meeting would be that anyone who regularly 


made poor quality castings deserved to go out of 
business. 


Vote of Thanks 


Mr. Delport took the opportunity to thank the 
president on behalf of the branch for his most 
fascinating Address, one which the members would 
read again and on which they would meditate 
when it appeared in print. Life to-day was so 
urgent that normally there was not time to think 
about such matters as had been raised in the 
Address, to get back to the fundamentals of prob- 
lems. What were needed, he repeated, were people 
Whose job it was to think and who would be given 
the time to consider such fundamental matters. 
Members were very grateful to the president for 
having raised these topics. 
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Mr. J. P. P. JoNEs seconded the vote of thanks 
for a presidential Address which was one of the 
most interesting he had ever heard, the president had, 
indeed, ranged over the whole field in a most inter- 
esting manner. Perhaps, he continued, founders had 
lost sight of the fact that mechanization came to the 
founding industry 50 or more years ago, when 
pressure-die-castings first were introduced; since 
then there had been mechanized shell-moulding 
and other advances, and they were much further 
along the road to ultimate automation than perhaps 
was realized. The rather despairing remarks that 
had been made on behalf of jobbing founders had 
reminded him of a founder whom he knew quite 
well, a small jobbing founder who had probably 
employed fewer than twelve moulders at any one 
time. That man had appreciated the situation 
years ago and he had put in an impeller-type 
rammer, a sand mill, and used synthetic sand, and 
now operated his foundry with a very much smaller 
labour force than formerly and much more 
economically than ever before. He had provided 
an outstanding example of how new inventions 
and developments could be applied to aid a small 
jobbing foundry; there was opportunity and hope 
for all, whether large or small units. 


The branch owed a very great debt of gratitude 
to its president for having given such an interesting 
review of the problems of the industry, on behalf 
of all the members, he wished him great success 
during his year of office. 


(The vote of thanks was heartily accorded). 

THE BRANCH PRESIDENT expressed his appreciation 
and then made two requests to the members of 
the branch. First he asked them to go into the 
“ highways and byeways” and to bring new mem- 
bers into the Institute. Secondly, he urged 
especially that associate members as they attained 
appropriate qualifications should take up full 
membership, because both in the branch and at 
national level it was felt that the Institute needed 
as many full members as possible to co-operate in 
its work. 


Work Study Exhibition 


There is just time for readers to visit a Work Study 
Exhibition which is now being held in the Central 
Library, Manchester, as it closes on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 27. It has been sponsored by the Manchester 
Libraries Committee and more than a dozen district 
productivity committees. Films, models and literature 
are displayed, and in addition a bibliography has been 
made available of the literature of the subject, which 
firms can borrow. 


IBF London Branch Dinner, November 2, Grand 
Hall, Connaught Rooms, London, W.C.2. Members 
who intend to be present at this function but who have 
not yet submitted their applications for tickets are 
invited to do so immediately. Such applications should 
be sent to the honorary social secretary, Mr. R. Buxton, 
Eyre Smelting Company, Limited, Merton Abbey, 
London, S.W.19. 
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Interesting Cast-iron Building 


One of the most interesting buildings in Glasgow 
is 100 years old this autumn—a warehouse, in Jamaica 
Street, of which the street frontage is built entirely of 
cast-iron and glass. For 99 years it has been occupied 
by the firm of A. Gardner & Son, furniture dealers. 

In the time of Queen Victoria cast iron was widely 
used for shop fronts, but the idea of cast-iron build- 
ings, such as this warehouse, was slow in taking shape. 
Even a notice in the March, 1855, number of the 
London Builder announcing that in Glasgow “ An 
ironfounder has contracted to put up a cast-iron 
building in one of the principal streets . . . to be four 
storeys high and to be used as shops and warehouses ” 
failed to attract much attention. A year later, however, 
when the Illustrated London News gave a longer 
notice with a drawing, this seems to have aroused suf- 
ficient interest for the Glasgow Herald to report that 
“the stupendous and magnificent iron erection at the 
corner of Ann Street and Jamaica Street is rapidly 
progressing towards completion. We observe the work- 
men are now busily engaged in coating the entire 
framework of the building with a substance which will 
have the effect of protecting the iron from rust or 
anything calculated to induce corrosion.” ‘ 

The building may or may not be “ stupendous” but 
it is certainly graceful and enduring. Generations of 
Glasgow people have known its many-windowed front 
delicately arcaded and decorated in what was described 
as the “ Venetian” style. However, there still remains 
a certain mystery about its origin. The name to be 
found on the iron block which takes the place of a 
corner stone is R. McConnel. Robert McConnel was 
an ironfounder, but he was also a lock and hinge- 
maker, bellhanger, brassfounder, gasfitter, and iron- 
monger, and his firm is described as “ smiths, patentees 
of iron girders and lock and sliding shuttermakers. 
One of McConnel’s patent girders is a feature of the 
Gardner building where the floors are supported on 
these flat bars of malleable iron (precursor of mild 
steel) with cast-iron distending frames. Robert Mc- 
Connel seems to have made no claim to architectural 
experience, yet the Jamaica Street facade is notable 
not merely for technical originality but for its attrac- 
tive design. If this ironfounder, etc., planned its shape 
besides supervising the casting of its framework he 
must have been a man of considerable architectural 
knowledge and good taste, but if a professional archi- 
tect directed the use of the new material it is a pity 
that his name is unknown and nothing can be learnt 
of his other work. 


Switchgear Order for M-V 


Following the recent pioneer contract for 330-kv 
air-blast circuit-breakers for the Australian Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-Electric Authority, the Metropolitan- 
Vickers Electrical Company, Limited, has now received 
(through its associates, Australian Electrical Industries 
Pty., Limited) an order for similar switchgear for the 
Electricity Commission of New South Wales. The new 
order, valued at more than £100,000, is for equipment 
to be installed at Yass sub-station, a few miles north of 
Canberra. 

Construction of the 330-kv transmission line from 
the Snowy Mountains power station has begun (initially 
as two 132-kv circuits) and Yass will be the first link 
in the Snowy T1/T2-Y377-Dapto-Sydney circuit. It will 
be a 330/132-kv station with a proposed maximum 
capacity of 450 mva feeding the south-western net- 
work of New South Wales. 
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Exporting of Non-ferrous Scrap 


At a meeting in Birmingham on October 11, arranged 
by the National Association of Non-Ferrous Scrap 
Metal Merchants, there was some divergent opinion on 
the problem of liberalizing international trade to 
facilitate exports of non-ferrous scrap metals. 

Mr. Victor Brenner, president of the Birmingham 
Exchange and Engineering Centre, said that in trying to 
negotiate with the Government department concerned 
to make international free trade possible, they were 
not suggesting there should be unrestricted exports of 
scrap metal from this country. They had made it 
clear that it was an understood condition that the 
authorities operating under OEEC should arrange for 
their tariffs and restrictions to be withdrawn so that 
there could be complete freedom between the various 
countries. There was no question of one-way traffic, 
There would not be an immediate complete export of 
scrap metals if the freedom were obtained. There 
would have to be a balanced type of trading and it 
would settle itself down to a basis on which only 
certain types of materials which possibly could be 
better used in other countries, would be considered 
for export. Mr. Brenner said that he could not see 
anything but good resulting, from this country’s point 
of view. They might be able to sell some of their 
materials at better prices. They intended to continue 
their negotiations with the Board of Trade. He added 
that the National Federation of Iron and Steel Metal 
Merchants’ Associations and the Waste Trade 
Federation were supporting the policy so that the three 
main bodies in their industry were unanimously in 
favour of liberalizing exports. 

Opposition was voiced by some speakers at the meet- 
ing, however, and this was based on the probability 
that a situation could arise in which all scrap metal 
having been exported, the firms converting scrap into 
ingots might be compelled to buy virgin copper for 
their purposes. The chairman, Mr. D. R. J. Austin, 
president of the Association, said that by exporting 
scrap metal before the war we earned a considerable 
amount of foreign currency and if that practice were 
reverted to it. would help to narrow the gap in the 
country’s trade. The meeting ended without any action 
being taken or resolution formulated. 


Air Pollution : Sulphur in Cupola 
Stack-gases 


A good deal of criticism is often levelled at iron- 
foundries suggesting that the emissions from the cupola 
are a serious pollutant of the atmosphere. This 
criticism is ill-informed; it ignores the fact that one 
of the principal pollutants of the air is sulphur dioxide. 
The performance of the cupola in this respect is good. 
The emission of sulphur from the cupola, by compari- 
son with other solid-fuel burning appliances, shows that 
it emits not more than one-third to one-half of that 
from a boiler burning a comparable amount of coal 
and oil. 

Not merely is the total quantity of sulphur emitted 
per ton of fuel less in the case of a cupola, but the 
concentration in which it is emitted is also less, and 
is approximately one-tenth of the concentration of that 
from the unwashed flue gases of a normal boiler. 

These facts emerge from a memorandum prepared 
by the British Cast Iron Research Association; copies 
of which may be obtained by member-firms of the 
Council of Ironfoundry Associations on application to 
the BCIRA at Bordesley Hall, Alvechurch, Birming- 
ham, quoting the reference number D.30 (F.A.74). 
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Resurrection of a Moulding Machine 
By Jacques 


That an ancient moulding machine, made over sixty years ago, could be dug 
out from the moulding shop “ graveyard” and restored, then prove “ just the job” 
for an up-to-the-minute process, tends to remind one that the old adage, “ The 
more things change the more they remain the same,” still stands, in the foundry, 


at any rate in certain directions. 


There may be many of the younger JOURNAL 
readers who have never seen one of the early-type 
moulding machines, in all probability, the ancestor 
to many of the modern, mould-a-minute, semi-auto, 
power-operated type in use to-day. The introduc- 
tion and development of the CO: Process for core- 
and mould-making, has shown the need for a self- 
contained mechanical-aid “‘ ensemble,” with a versa- 
tile adaptability rather outside the range of the 
made-to-measure, conventional, power-operated 
high-speed moulding machines and this is particu- 
larly so on the medium- and larger-size jobs, which 
are made by the CO, Process, wherever possible, 
“ on-site.” 

Original Machine 

The moulding machine shown in Fig. I is, by 
to-day’s standard, anything but modern, it was 
developed no doubt to provide a stock for ram- 
ming up a half-mould, rolling it over, and drawing 
“deepish ” straight-sided patterns (on plates, or 
plaster blocks), out of the mould. A surprisingly 
good output was expected and obtained—bearing 
in mind that the operator, in those palmy days, set 
up his own pattern, mixed his own sand, prepared 
his own facing, carried the metal, and where shop 
practice or convention required, 5 
“mated” with his neighbour 
for shanking. The sketch shows 
how the machine was adapted 
for the CO, system, which by 
necessity has rather an inter- 
rupted sequence of operations, 
different from the intensive 
green-sand moulding and core- 
making systems developed to- 
day. The drawing is largely 
self-explanatory, but a_ brief 
description of the old-timers’ 
or plate-moulders’ routine may /% 
be of interest: 


from a side heap, then upending the shovel and 
using its handle as a rammer. There were no time- 
study and stop-watch men, then, to assess lost 
motions, but piecework and the longer hours 
worked prompted short cuts and economy of effort. 
After flat ramming and strickling-off the face, the 
board (B) was placed on the mould face and held 
in position with clamps, the table was rolled over 
and the under-table elevated by the hand lever (c); 
the clamps were knocked off and the mould 
lowered away ; “ vibration” was provided by using 
a mallet for quick rapping ; moulds were carried 
away and placed in line on the floor for pouring. 
Some of these old moulding machines had extra- 
long tables and up to a 20-in. draw, which would 
enable them to-day to take a wide range of core- 
boxes and patterns for the CO, Process. Full 
advantage of the deep draw can be had with a 
“ stepped ” table, shown in Fig. 2; this provides a 
balance when rolling over; the worm-and-wheel 
type also could control a top-heavy rollover and 


return. 
Clamps 


The drawing (Fig. 1) shows a small corebox on 
the machine table, this was shown thus so as to 


The patternplate (or plaster 
block) was secured to the 
machine table, a half moulding 
box was put in position and 
rammed-up by hand, after filling 
the box by shovel with sand ; 


Fic. 1—General view of the 
old-type moulding machine as 
adapted for operating the 
CO, Process for core- and 
mould-making. 
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Resurrection of a Moulding Machine 


illustrate the clamp and other details. The sketch 
(Fig. 3) shows a cut-away view of the complete 
assembly of one of the push-on, easy knock-off, 
adjustable clamps. The long slots (E) permit lateral 
movement up to the corebox sides, the slides (F), 


Fic. 2.—Stepped table and worm-and-wheel turn- 
over mechanism. 


secured to the table, accommodate the pins (G). 
The friction-grip piece (H) is weighted at the 
bottom end as shown, to ensure constant “ bite ” 
on the actual bar clamp (J), the skewers (K), pro- 


Fic, 3.—Cut-away view of one of the special push- 
on, knock-off clamps, 


vide a near fit to corebox depth, and also prevent 
the bar clamps from falling out altogether at the 
“ free” position. 


Fic. 4.—Sketch of the rubber 

GW sealing arrangement be- 

WKS tween the gas-distribution 
be 


N box and the corebox. 


Modifications 


For the CO, system, it is recommended that deep 
coreboxes be framed (loose-sided). For recurring 
jobs, and stable designs, the frame-and-plated type 
of gas distributor box (L) is a useful economy—one 
being made to cover each corebox—the bottom 
plate (Mm) is drilled within the actual core-shape 
area as shown. For extra-large cores, a separate 
vent plate can be made, with tube or vent holes 
put in to register with those in the gas box bottom- 
plate (M). The gas under pressure within the gas 


box will then penetrate down the tube or vent holes 
made in the core. A rubber gas seal between the 
gas-distribution box and the corebox faces can b: 
made with suitable catapult elastic, stuck in 4 
groove around the edge of the gas box, just proud 
of the face, as shown in the section in the thumb. 
nail sketch, Fig. 4. 


Fic. 5.—Part-sectional view of a corebox and gas- 
distribution box clamped together. 


Gassing and Stripping 
The gas-distribution box is, of course, put on to 
the corebox face, and is pressed hard down by the 
friction-hold clamps to ensure gas tightness. Gas 
is let in to the distributor box through the detach- 
able rubber push-on pipe and the nipple (Fig. | 


( 


Fic. 6.—Sand hopper adapted for use with the 
machine; on it is mounted the timing clock. 
The balance weight (t) holds the lid ‘“ open” 
or “ shut” as desired. 


(0) ), the accuracy of gassing time being checked 
if required on a photographer’s dark-room clock 
(Fig. 6 (P)). After gassing, the rubber pipe is 
detached, the table rolled over and the under table 
elevated to the clamped-on gas box; a tap on each 
clamp releases it, and the weighted end of the plate 
section (Fig. 3 (H)) ensures that they fall clear, to 
permit the core and loose sides to be lowered away 
on the under table by operation of the lever (Cc) (see 
also Fig. 5). The now hardened core is lifted off 
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the gas box and transferred to a core-plate on the 
roller conveyor (Q). A quick change of coreboxes 
can be made by adapting the wedge-type battens 
io the corebox bases and the machine table, as 
shown at (R). 


Sand Supply 


The type of sand hopper illustrated in Fig. 6, 
which is situate above the machine, has an adjust- 
able sand delivery chute (not shown), to provide a 
narrow or wide sand delivery. A pull downwards 
on the hopper lever rotates the sand-delivery belt, 
which in turn conveys the CO, sand into the core- 
box, the amount of sand delivered being, of course, 
easily controlled. Another sand stream adjustment 
is shown at (Ss). The balance weight (T), on the 
hopper lid is so arranged to hold the lid open for 
filling the hopper, which can be done with a hand- 
operated bucket loader (not shown). 

The complete unit described occupies little space 
in the foundry; it requires no power connection or 
extensive foundations; maintenance is negligible, 
and it can be placed handy to any point where 
CO. moulding or coremaking is required, which in 
turn cuts down handling costs. Elongated “specials” 
are easily made without much alteration to pat- 
terns. This type of moulding machine is still 
manufactured in the West Riding of Yorkshire.* 


*By Smith & Fawcett, Limited—Editor. 


Decline in Steel Imports 


Steel imports in the first eight months of this year 
were appreciably higher than in the corresponding 
period of last year, but the current level of imports 
is now below that of a year ago and, says the Iron and 
Steel Board, is likely to continue at a substantially 
lower level than last year. The make-up of imports 
has changed significantly. The import of plates and 
sectional steel has increased, while the import of sheet 
and tinplate has fallen well below last year’s level. 
The change in the pattern of imports means that the 
movement in the consumption of steel towards the 
capital goods producing groups is even more marked 
than is shown by the details of UK deliveries released 
by the board. 

Figures for the eight months show increased deli- 
veries of finished steel this year to the coal-mining, rail- 
ways and rolling stock, shipbuilding, constructional, and 
general engineering groups, all of which are, of course, 
mainly concerned with the production of capital goods. 
There was a fall in deliveries to the motors, cycles, and 
aircraft group. 

The weekly average of finished steel deliveries in 
the January-August period, 1956, is given provisionally 
at 270,500 tons, which compares with 250,400 tons in 
the corresponding months of last year. Deliveries to 
the various groups (with the 1955 figures in parentheses) 
were :—Coal mining, 13,300 (12,700) tons; railways and 
rolling stock, 20,700 (18,100) tons; building and con- 
structional engineering, 28,900 (26,300) tons; shipbuild- 
ing and marine engineering, 16,800 (14,600) tons; 
motors, cycles, and aircraft, 24,300 (27,300) tons; general 
engineering, 35,600 (33,400) tons; wire and wire manu- 
facturers, 17,700 (17,000) tons, hollow-ware, metal 
furniture, canning, etc., 23,300 tons (same); all other 
consumers, 40,200 (34,200) tons; stockholding mer- 
chants, 31,500 (31,700) tons; imports by using indus- 
tries, 18,200 (11,800) tons. 
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British Opportunities in India 


British industry’s opportunities in India are empha- 
sized in a survey issued by the Federation of British 
Industries to assist members of a British heavy 
engineering mission which is due to arrive in India this 
week. It is being led by Sir Eric Coates. 

Imports of machinery and equipment amounting to 
£1,000,000,000 are estimated for India’s second five- 
year plan. On Government account alone require- 
ments amount to £712,000,000, including £300,000,000 
for transport and communication equipment, about 
£210,000,000 for various programmes of industrial 
development, and about £127,000,000 for irrigation and 
power projects. Estimated requirements of private 
industry amount to £300,000,000. “The prospect open 
to British industrial firms adds up to very much more 
than the mere sale of machinery on a once for all 
basis,” the survey states. “ Nearly all this proposed 
expenditure looks ahead to a further stage of industrial 
development.” 

The industrialization of underdeveloped countries 
might seem alarming to some, but the course of Indian 
industrialization could not be contemplated without the 
conviction that it would create for Britain more oppor- 
tunities than it destroyed. 

An Indian Government paper prepared for the 
mission makes it clear that although no decisions have 
been reached, the third five-year (1966) targets for 20 
key industries include :—Iron and steel, 15,000,000 
tons; pig-iron, 2,000,000 tons; aluminium, 70,000 tons; 
cement, 32,000,000 tons; ferro-manganese, 300,000 tons; 
refractories, 3,000,000 tons; nitrogenous fertilizers, 
1,000,000 tons; phosphatic fertilizers, 350,000 tons; sul- 
phuric acid, 1,000,000 tons; caustic soda, 300,000 tons; 
soda ash, 700,000 tons; petroleum, 7,500,000 tons. 

The total for the average annual requirements of 
machinery in the first year of the third plan amounts 
to some Rs.2,500,000,000 (about £192,500,000), which, 
it is envisaged, would rise by Rs.1,000,000,000 by 1966. 


Graduates in Industry 


Recent pronouncements on industry’s dire need of 
technologists have given rise to an impression that 
school-leavers in general and university graduates in 
particular are seeking careers in anything but industry. 
The reverse is the case. However short industry may 
be of up-and-coming scientists and technologists, it is 
getting the larger share of the graduates. 

PEP (Political and Economic Planning) has made 
a survey for the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research to find out what graduates do after gradua- 
tion. Just over half go into industry or teaching (30 per 
cent. and 23 per cent. respectively). Two thirds of the 
technologists and two fifths of the scientists go into 
industry, which also gets a third of the men with a 
first-class honours degree. 

Where the trouble lies apparently is among those who 
take up teaching. All too few are prepared (or fitted) 
to teach mathematics or science to the level required 
and the real dearth is likely to come in a few years’ 
time when the “ bulge” has reached the school-leavers 
and an excess of labour not trained to meet the des- 
perate needs of industry will present an entirely dif- 
ferent problem. 


MANY LEADING MEMBERS of the foundry trade in the 
Midlands attended the annual ball in Birmingham, on 
October 11, of the Royal Metal Trades’ Pension and 
Benevolent’ Society. 
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US Diesel Factory for Scotland 


The-Cummins Engine Company, Inc., which employs 
over 4,000 workers at Columbus, Indiana, are leasing 
from Scottish Industrial Estates, Limited, a 150,000 
sq. ft. factory at Shotts, Lanarkshire, for the manufac- 
ture of diesel engines. Initially, about 450 people will 
be employed, but it is expected that ultimately the 
payroll will be stepped up to 800 or more. During 
the first two years the company are to invest approxi- 
mately £1,500,000 in machinery, tools, fixtures, dies, 
materials, and equipment. After removal of the exist- 
ing plant in the building and certain adaptations, the 
American company will begin installing their own 
machinery, substantially all of which will be purchased 
from UK suppliers. It is hoped to start production by 
next spring, and at the outset assembly will be con- 
centrated on diesel engines ranging from 200 to 335 
h.p. and, thereafter, on engines from 60 to 175 h.p. 

It is estimated that at least 75 per cent. of the plant’s 
output will be for the export market, in which the 
parent American company are already well established. 
Last year they exported to 110 different countries. A 
programme for training the required personnel would 
be instituted both at the Shotts and American plants. 
Selected employees would have the opportunities of 
studying plant operation in Indiana, and the firm 
anticipated that the training process would be con- 
tinuous over the years, and that there would be an 
exchange of personnel. The new plant will be under 
the charge of Mr. Don J. Cummins, a director and 
vice-president (engineering) of the parent company. 


September Steel Output 


Though steel production has not yet reached the level 
attained in the early months of this year, the September 
figures published on October 11 by the Iron and 
Steel Board show that the industry is rapidly recovering 
from the May-August ban on overtime by maintenance 
workers, which, together with holidays, halted the up- 
ward movement. 

In September, steel production reached an average 
rate of 417,000 tons a week, which compares with 
397,800 tons a week in the corresponding period 
of 1955. 

The following table gives the latest steel and pig- 
iron output figures (in tons) and compares them with 
earlier returns :— 


Pig-iron. Steel ingots and 
castings. 
Period. 
Weekly Annual Weekly Annual 
average. rate. average. rate. 
1956—July.. 240,400 12,498,000 | 326,400 16,971,000 
August 235,900 12,265,000 | 340,600 17,712,000 
September ..| 252,500 13,131,000 | 417,000 21,686,000 
ist 9 months} 250,400 | 13,022,000 | 391,600 | 20,366,000 
1955—July. . 230,800 | 12,000,000 | 307,700 | 16,002,000 
August ‘ 236,200 12,282,000 | 345,100 17,946,000 
September ..| 246,200 | 12,804,000 | 397,800 | 20,683,000 
1st 9 months | 236,200 | 12,280,000 | 374,900 | 19,496,000 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
report that the production of copper-alloy castings 
during August was 5,311 tons. The first eight months’ 
production of this year shows an increase of 4,871 
over the corresponding period of 1955. 
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Labour Trends in Industry 


Employment returns for the end of August issued 
by the Ministry of Labour indicate generally a slight 
tendency towards equation of the number of vacap- 
cies and the number of unemployed. Although it 
would appear that the number of unemployed had 
decreased by 19,000 to 247,000, this result has been 
obtained by a decrease of 25,000 among the tempor- 
arily stopped. Some workers on short-time, mostly in 
the Midlands, ceased to register as unemployed when 
they were disallowed benefit because they were covered 
by a guaranteed week agreement. 


There was an increase of 6,000 in the wholly un- 
employed. The drop in the number employed in manu- 
facturing industries from the end of June to the end 
of July (9,234,000 to 9,212,000) has almost been res- 
tored (9,231,000), but it remains 14,000 fewer than at 
the end of August, 1955. Those in mining and quarry- 
ing and in gas, electricity, and water remain fairly 
constant at 861,000 (860,000) and 376,000 (378,000). 

Overtime has been worked by 1,375,000, 165,000 
fewer than in the week ended June 2 and 185,00 fewer 
than a year previously. The number working short- 
time in the same week was 112,000, 13,000 more than 
in the week ending June 2 and an increase of 58,000 on 
a year ago. 


Output Records by United Steel 


Ingot steel production of the United Steel 
Companies, Limited, increased by 101,093 tons during 
the financial year ended September 30 to reach a 
new record level of 2,660,005 tons. For the first 
time, production at the Steel, Peech & Tozer branch 
exceeded the 1,000,000-ton level; this was largely as the 
result of conversion of the open-hearth furnaces in the 
Templeborough melting shop to hold 100 tons each. 


Only one branch—the Workington Iron & Steel Com- 
pany—failed to beat its previous year’s steel output. 
Pig-iron output was reduced from 1,586,688 tons in 
1954-55 to 1,534,676 tons in 1955-56. This fall is 
attributable to the increased incidence of blast-furnace 
relining at Appleby-Frodingham Steel Company during 
the period under review. Satisfactory results were 
recorded by all the company’s coking plants, coke out- 
put being 35,581 tons higher at 1,601,641 tons. 


Atomic Power Turbo-plant 


The United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 
has placed a contract with the General Electric Com- 
pany, Limited, for a 15 mw. steam-turbo alternator 
for Britain’s first fast breeder-reactor nuclear power 
station, now under construction at Dounreay, Caithness, 
Scotland. 


The alternator is to operate initially under steam 
conditions of 150 p.s.i.g. pressure and 518 deg. F. 
temperature. It will generate at 11 kv. and will be a 
three-phase, 50 cycle machine. The turbine for the 
plant will be built at Fraser & Chalmers Engineering 
Works, Erith (Kent), which is also the research and 
design centre of the GEC—Simon-Carves Atomic 
Group. Motherwell Bridge & Engineering Company, 
Limited, which will fabricate pressure vessels for 
nuclear power stations in association with the Atomic 
Energy Group, is already building the 135-ft. dia. 
sphere which will contain the Dounreay breeder-reactor. 
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Much interesting information concerning a busi- 
ness undertaking of a bygone day can be gleaned 
from the perusal of what at first would appear to be 
but the dull pages of an inventory of stock. 
Recently, the writer was privileged to examine a 
stockbook covering the years 1843 to 1847. Among 
the various entries, quite a few were of special in- 
terest to foundrymen. The book belonged to a 
company which, in common with many of that 
period, were merchants, ropemakers, flour millers, 
engineers and shipbuilders as well as iron- and 
brass-founders. Thus, only a portion of the book 
was of direct interest to the students of foundry 
history, although scattered throughout the entries in 
the various other sections of the inventory, refer- 
ences were found to some of the productions of 
the foundry which consisted of large and small 
castings of all types. These included “ castings for 
chaffing machine ” and “ casting for plough ” at the 
one extreme, while in March, 1845, when recording 
details of the work passing through the engineering 
shops, mention is made of a “ cap for 144-in. engine, 
18 tons @ 12s. per cwt. £216” and “ piston for 
ditto, 10 tons @ 12s. per cwt. £120.” Then again 
in March, 1847, “ 144-in. bottom, 240 cwt. @ 12s. 
per cwt. £144” and “ 84-in. cylinder bored and 
turned, 181 cwt. @ 30s. per cwt. £271 10s.” These 
heavy castings were part of the large, compound 
pumping-engine the firm built for draining the Haar- 
lem Mere Meir in Holland. To produce the large 
cylinders required for this contract, it was necessary 
to have a much larger casting-pit than that which 
had hitherto sufficed for producing cylinders up to 
90-in. dia. Consequently, there is an entry for 
“excavating large cylinder casting-pit and fixing 
cistern £55.” This cistern was of cast iron and 
weighed 28 tons and was valued at £168. The plate 
at the bottom of the pit weighed 6 tons. There 
were three cylinder pits in use at this time. 


Stock Valuation 


The entries regarding the foundry were under 
four headings: “Dry-sand and loam foundry,” 
“sreen-sand foundry,” “grate foundry” and 
“brass foundry ”; a separate section was devoted 
to “ foundry smiths’ shop” and another to “ pat- 
ternshop.” In the latter, there were eleven benches 
valued at 25s. each, 14 tool-cupboards, three turn- 
ing lathes and a large chuck lathe, this having been 
made at the works in 1845. “ Patternmakers’ tools 
in use and stock ” were valued at £23 15s. and a 
“set of tools for cutting bench screws ” was entered 
Separately at 18s. The value placed on “sundry 
wood patterns” was £430 and £3 5s. was entered 
for “ five striking boards with iron edges,” presum- 
ably these boards were used when striking the large 
loam cores for the numerous cast-iron pipes being 
regularly produced. The stock of timber was of a 
wide variety and included yellow pine, elm, horn- 
beam, oak, Honduras mahogany, Spanish mahog- 
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By T. R. Harris | 


any and Havana cedar. Some of these woods 
suggest that work other than the making of foundry 
patterns was also undertaken. Also in the pattern- 
shop stock were nails of various descriptions in- 
cluding “extra-fine long clasp,” “clout nails,” 
“ rose head and sprigs,” “ fine sprigs 4-in. to 2}-in.” 
and “ six-inch spikes.” The value of 16} gross 
of screws was given as 18s., 14-lb. glue 7s., glass- 
paper ls. 4d. per quire and glasscloth ls. 6d. There 
was also an entry in 1843 for “ 3 qr. 21-lb. candles 
at 6d., £2 12s. 6d.” showing the method of lighting 
adopted. The fire risk when using such an illu- 
minant necessitated in the general stock an “ex- 
tinguishing engine.” By 1847, however, the stock of 
candles had become almost exhausted, the firm 
having built a gas works to supply the various work- 
shops with light. 


Raw Materials 


Various brands of pig-iron were used and al- 
though the stocks varied from year to year it usually 
included Scotch,” “ Beauford,” Crawshays,” 
“ Aberdar,” “ Crane’s,” Dowlais,” Maesteg,” 
“ Ystallyfira,” “Blaenavon” and “sundry cold- 
blast.” The prices varied, that of “Crane’s” and 
“ sundry cold-blast ” being 109s. while “ Beauford ” 
was Only 77s. The quantity of each pig-iron carried 
in stock also varied with the greatest amount being 
of “Scotch” and “sundry cold-blast,” the latter 
being as much as 166 tons in March, 1847. Some 
of the other brands were evidently used for special 
work, as the stock never exceeded 10 tons. The 
total amount of pig-iron in stock at March 31, 1847, 
was well over 400 tons and valued at £2,041. Coke, 
Cardiff coal and common coal were the fuels used 
and cost 25s., 13s. and 8s. 7d. per ton respectively. 
The coke was used in the cupolas in the green-sand 
foundry. In this department two such furnaces 
are specified, one as “ cast cupola and bottom 74 
cwt. @ 5s. per cwt. £18 10s.” and the other as 
“ wrought-iron cupola 25 cwt. @ 4s. 6d. per cwt. 
£5 12s. 6d.” In the dry-sand foundry, “ four fur- 
naces” (three for iron and one for brass) were 
valued at £200 and the two large furnace-stacks 
attached to them, £540. A large quantity of fire- 
bricks of various descriptions were always in stock. 

The sands used were London (Erith) and Neath. 
These were entered at 4s. per ton. Another sand, 
for fine brass work was “ St. Keverne Sand” and 
this was valued at 28s. per ton while “Lelant sand” 
was listed at 10s. 6d. as was also a quantity of fire- 
clay. Another article listed in the foundry materials 
was “ scrull” and was valued at the exceptionally 
low figure of £1 per ton, but various quantities 
were entered in successive years. : 

Metal patterns were used for various castings re- 
quired in large quantities. One such was for a 
“ bullock’s and pig’s trough.” It was made of cast 
iron and valued at 10s. 6d. Other metal patterns 
included “ pewter pattern for a tooth wheel, 15 Ib. 
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Foundry Stockbook of the Eighteen-forties 


@ 6d., 7s. 6d.,” “ brass pattern of 3-ft. sheave,” 
“ brass pattern of Rumford stove. 18 lb. @ 1s., 
18s.,” “cast-iron corebox planed inside 10s. 6d.,” 
and a “cast-iron corebox for crushing rolls ” was 
valued at 10s. 6d. Moulding boxes and plates for 
securing moulds was a very heavy item of stock. 
Among the special pieces of equipment were “ nine 
chills for crushing rolls” which weighed 13 tons 
17 cwt. 14 lb. and were valued at £69 5s. 7d., while 
“seven chills for brass wheels” were entered at 
£7 4s. 6d. There were also a large number of chills 
for “ploughs, hammer-bits and cams.” A large 
stock of moulding boards ranging from 3 ft. 6 in. 
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by 1 ft. 3 in. by 3 in. to 6 ft. 3 in. by 5 ft. by 12 in, 
were also listed. 
New Plant 


Other interesting facts emerging from a study of 
this stockbook are that a tram road was laid 
through the foundry yard, a “ triangle and winch” 
were behind the cupolas and there was a “ swing 
crane on the chipping bank,” also that during the 
period covered a number of the older wooden 
cranes were replaced by new ones of cast iron. In 
1843, ‘“‘ one wood crane with blocks and chains” 
was valued at £80 while in 1847 a new cast-iron 
crane situated adjacent the large cylinder pit was 
entered as being worth £150. 


Rhodesian Iron and Steel to be 
Denationalized 


Rhodesian iron and steel industry is to be denation- 
alized. This was announced in London on October 17 
in a statement issued by the Southern Rhodesia 
Government. After months of negotiation the neces- 
sary finance has been secured for developing the 
industry and establishing a new corporation. 

Subject to approval by all interested parties, a new 
public company, the Rhodesian Iron & Steel Corpora- 
tion, Limited, will be formed immediately and will 
take over the responsibilities of controlling and develop- 
ing the Rhodesian iron and steel commission with 
effect from January 1, 1957. 

Those likely to be involved in the new undertaking 
are the Lancashire Steel Corporation, Limited; Stewarts 
and Lloyds, Limited; the Colonial Development 
Corporation; the Anglo American Corporation of 
South Africa, Limited; the Messina (Transvaal) 
Development Company, Limited; Rhodesia Selection 
Trust, Limited, and the British South Africa Company. 

The initial programme envisages the completion, 
within four to five years, of a unit producing 150,000 
tons of ingots a year and 500 to 600 tons of pig-iron 
each week, later rising to 250,000 tons of finished steel. 
Total development cost of the initial programme is 
estimated at about £8,000,000. 

The Lancashire Steel Corporation, together with 
Stewarts and Lloyds, are arranging to be directly 
responsible to the board for the development of the 
iron and steel works at Redcliff and Bulawayo and ex- 
tensive development is planned to begin at once. The 
Lancashire Steel Corporation intends to erect a wire- 
drawing plant, but until it becomes economically 
feasible steel rod will be imported from the UK. 

Although details of the capital structure of the new 
corporation have still to be announced, it is thought 
that about £5,000,000 is being provided to meet the 
cost of expansion, The main objective is to develop 
Rhodesia’s large iron-ore deposits, owned by the 
Government through the Iron and Steel Commission 
and by the Messina (Transvaal) Development Company, 
and to raise pig-iron output over the next four or 
five years, 

Profits of the present commission and thus of the 
new corporation might well be maintained at an annual 
rate of £250,000. Some loan finance is likely to be 
involved. In particular the Southern Rhodesian 
Government’s stake in the present commission is to 
be reinvested partly in equity shares in the new com- 
pany and the balance in 4 per cent. second debenture 
stock maturing in 30 years. In order to help the 
development programme the Government will reinvest 
all interest accruing in the first five years. 


Opening of Babcock House 


Among the features of the new head office of 
Babcock & Wilcox, Limited, are a cinema with 
48 seats for the showing of technical films and slides, 
and a special purpose technical library. The new office 
was formally opened on October 8, when Sir Kenneth 
Hague, the managing director, unveiled a bronze plaque 
in the main entrance hall. The chairman, Mr. W. 
Lionel Fraser, and other directors were present. 


Babcock House, an eight-storey building on the 
south side of Euston Road at the eastern corner of 
Gower Street, will accommodate some 1,500 members 
of the London staff, and it replaces the present Babcock 
House in Farringdon Street, as well as Greenly House 
and Audrey House in Houndsditch, and other smaller 
offices in the City. Modern facilities include a canteen, 
floor heating by two “ Steambloc ” automatic, oil-fired 
“ packaged ”. boilers supplied by a subsidiary of the 
company, and a room for the display of models and 
exhibits. The first London office of the company, 
opened barely 70 years ago, consisted of a single room 
in a building in Newgate Street and a staff of three 
men and an office boy. } 

A Ferranti Pegasus electronic digital computer will 
be installed in 1957 and it will provide a mathematical 
and scientific service for many departments. The great 
speed of the computer will allow many studies, pre- 
viously impossible to consider owing to the time 
factor, to be undertaken during the course of a con- 
tract. Programmes have already begun on boiler heat 
transfer, pressure losses, and circulation, and the com- 
puter will also be used to analyse piping stresses, steel 
structures, and to solve nuclear engineering problems. 

The history of steam, and the benefits its power has 
brought to mankind, is symbolically illustrated in two 
large murals in the entrance foyer and three panels 
depict a mythical representation of fire, water, and 
steam. The central motif is a representation of Calder 
Hall atomic power station foreshadowing the far- 
reaching future possibilities of steam in the application 
of nuclear energy to power generation. They were 
painted by Mr. Eric Fraser, a leading artist in moderp 
mural decoration. 


C. & L. Hit, Liwitep, non-ferrous founders and 
press-tool manufacturers, etc., of Willenhall (Staffs), 
has formed a new subsidiary, Hill Alzen (Sales), which 
will be a member firm of the Owen organization. 


Tue Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has asked Blyth Council to instal and maintain five 
instruments which would measure sulphurous gases 
given off by slag heaps near the town. The cost for 
the first year would be £140. | 
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Notes from the Branches 
Slough 


The opening meeting of the session for the Slough 
section of the London branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen took place in the lecture theatre of High 
Duty Alloys, Limited, Slough, on October 9. After 
the new president, Mr. A. R. Parkes, had been formally 
inducted by Mr. J. Wood, who retired, the lecturer for 
the evening, Dr. E. C. Ellwood, chief metallurgist of 
the Tin Research Institute, and previously lecturer in 
metallurgy, Kings College, University of Durham, was 
invited to address the members. 

The subject was the “ Continuous Casting of Bronze ” 
and, after explaining briefly that this title did not mean 
the mechanized production of non-ferrous sand castings, 
the Author first showed a colour film of the process, 
It illustrated a method developed at the Tin Research 
Institute for the production of bronze bar and tube, 
continuously, by feeding molten metal into a vertical 
graphite water-cooled die. After the film, Dr. Ellwood 
described the process and the mechanical components 
of the system in greater detail, discussed sizes, tolerances 
on diameters and bores of rod and tube produced, 
showed a number of slides of microstructures and re- 
viewed other systems of similar nature which had been 
developed. Apparently, only recently is the process 
being adopted in this country, though production of 
this nature has reached quite substantial proportions 
in America and on the Continent. At the conclusion 
of the talk, there was an unusually keen and well- 
informed discussion about the process—including such 
subjects as the Patent position; applicability to small 
foundries and other metals; possible defects; straightness 
of product; effect of stoppages, suitability of the micro- 
structure for subsequent drawing, etc. Such was the 
enthusiasm shown that the chairman had to call 
“closing time” at 10 p.m., Dr. E. Scheuer proposing 
and Mr. S. M. Michael seconding a vote of thanks. 
In doing this, they reflected the gratefulness of all 


present. 
West Wales 


The West Wales section of the Wales and Monmouth 
branch held the first meeting of the season at Llanelly 
on October 5, when Mr. K. G. Harris, B.SC., A.1.M., 
presented his Paper entitled “Cupola Experiments ” 
(published in the JoURNAL, July 26). In the discussion 
that followed, Mr. Harris stated that his firm often 
changed from a low-phosphorus to a high-phosphorus 
iron and back again as many as three times a day quite 
successfully. The cupola plant described in the Paper 
was fitted with an air-weight blast control, and a 
volume of 3,000 cub. ft. per min., and 19 in. w.g. 
was used. Mention was also made of the use of an 
unlined cupola with a water-cooled shell and a method 
of weighing ladles of molten iron. When asked what 
he considered to be the best lining, Mr. Harris said 
that in his opinion a monolithic-carbon lining in which 
were incorporated water-cooling rings would give very 
good results, both metallurgically and for lining 
economy. However, the use of 70 per cent. alumina 
brick and water-cooling rings might even surpass a 
carbon lining if the high initial cost of the brick 
could be written off. A vote of thanks was proposed 
by Mr. I. Rees, and seconded by Mr. Hyde. Mr. 
R. S. Turner presided. 


Northampton and District 


The first meeting of the Northampton and District 
section of the East Midlands branch took place on 


(Continued at foot of cel. 2) 
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Law Cases 
Wolverhampton Factory Accident 


_“ These injuries have disastrously affected the 
life of this man and, whatever happens, they are 
going to affect his home life always, because a stiff 
back is a very real handicap,” said Mr. Justice Finne- 
more at Birmingham Assizes on October 12. He 
awarded Gilbert Walter Ridley (29), of Small Heath, 
Birmingham, £3,553 damages. 

Ridley had sued Marston Excelsior, Limited, manu- 
facturers of heat exchangers and oil tanks for aircraft, 
of Wolverhampton. It was stated that he was injured 
when piping fell and trapped him. 

Mr. Justice Finnemore said the case rested solely 
on the question of damages. There was no doubt that 
Mr. Ridley had suffered very grave injuries consisting 
of a broken leg, a fracture of the arm and, most serious, 
the fracture of two bones in the back. He had been 
in hospital for a long time and still had to walk with 
the aid of a stick. He would probably have an 
operation on his back in the future and would again 
be in hospital for a considerable time. ‘ At 29 he can 
no longer do any of the domestic work at home, go 
for long walks. He can neither play golf nor tennis, 
nor can he pick up his small child.” 


Plaintiff's 60 per cent. Blame 


Damages of £900, two fifths of an assessed total 
of £2,250, were awarded to a Motherwell craneman, 
James McElroy, at an Edinburgh Court of Session 
on October 12. 

McElroy fell 40 ft. while stepping from a steel 
ladder leading to the driving cab of an overhead 
travelling crane at the Dalzell works of Colvilles, 
Limited, on March 8, 1954. He claimed £4,000 damages 
for injuries which had resulted in bone changes in 
the spine and osteoarthritis. Alleging that Colvilles 
had failed to provide a safe method of passage from 
a steel ladder to the travelling crane platform, McElroy 
said that in order to reach the platform he had to step 
back from the ladder about 2 ft. 6 in. While doing so 
he slipped and fell to the floor through an opening. 
The defendants denied blame and maintained that 
a step back was not awkward and presented no difficulty 
nor danger. Adequate handholds were provided and 
the accident was, they said, the plaintiff’s own fault. 


£200 for Crushed Thumb 


Judge Ernest Ould awarded Joseph Henry Freeston 
£200 damages on October 11 at Sheffield County 
Court. Freeston, turner, claimed £400 from his em- 
ployers, Woodhouse & Rixson, Limited, steel forging 
and bent crank manufacturers, of Attercliffe, Sheffield, 
for injuries sustained through a workman’s alleged 
negligence. 

For Freeston, it was stated that he and a 64-year-old 
labourer, William Crossland, were manipulating a stay 
on a lathe when Crossland allowed an arm to fall on 
Freeston’s thumb, crushing it. Crossland admitted his 
slip in court. 


September 20 at Wellingborough. At this, the first 
meeting since this group of foundrymen was granted 
full section status, Mr. W. Collinge presented a Paper 
on the “ Running and Gating of Castings ” (published 
in the April 26 issue of the JouRNAL). Twenty-five 
members attended the meeting, and whilst this was not 
as many as anticipated, the number of new applica- 
tions for membership, which are being received, indi- 
= the likelihood of a growing attendance for the 
uture. 
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Book Reviews 


Die gegossenen metallischen Werkstoffe (Properties of 
Cast Metals). By Dr. Erwin Knipp. Published (in 
German) by Giesserei Verlag GmbH, Diisseldorf, 
Germany; price DM 17.50. 


The tendency of increasing requirements of casting 
quality makes it necessary for the designer as well as 
for the foundryman to acquaint himself with the proper- 
ties and uses of cast metals. It is not difficult to find 
the composition and the required mechanical properties 
from each country’s specification lists, be it DIN in 
Germany or BSS in this country, and users as well 
as manufacturer are familiar with these values as far 
as the more customary alloys are concerned. How- 
ever, the many other characteristics of cast metals, such 
as behaviour at high or low temperatures, heat and 
electrical conductivity or corrosion resistance, have to 
be turned up in the technical literature when suddenly 
required and it is not always easy to trace the often 
widely scattered data. The author of this book—a 
University lecturer—has therefore, at the request of 
designers, attempted to collect all these data and to 
present them in groups of tables containing information 
on 472 cast metals as regards composition, castability, 
machinability, static and dynamic tensile figures at 
various temperatures, physical properties, heat and 
corrosion resistance and special uses. He also tenta- 
tively mentions the approximate average cost per unit 
of weight in relation to the cost of cast iron. The 
tabulated alloys contain 93 cast irons, 10 malleable 
irons, 148 cast alloy steels, 100 non-ferrous casting 
alloys, 66 cast light alloys and 55 bearing metals. 


Although there are still many gaps to be filled in, 
the published information is carefully selected and 
appears to be fully reliable, 


O. P.E. 


Second Report on the Shell-moulding Process, by 
J. L. Rice, B.Met. Published by the Association 
of Bronze & Brass Founders, 69, Harborne Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15; price 5s. 


As was the case with the.first Report, this work 
has been carried out by the British Non-Ferrous Metals 
Research Association by arrangement with the Associa- 
tion of Bronze & Brass Founders, the cost being 
defrayed by assistance received under the Conditional 
Aid Scheme for the use of Counterpart funds derived 
from US economic aid. 


This Report must be read in conjunction with the 
earlier one and fortunately supplies of this are still 
available at the same price (5s,). It brings the subject 
as up-to-date as possible and there are a number of 
new developments indicated, such as curing by high- 
frequency alternating current and the pressing of 
half-baked shells at 300 lb. per sq. in. which is re- 
ported to give a “biscuit” having a 50 per cent. greater 
tensile strength. The author attaches considerable 
importance to shell coremaking believing it to be com- 
petitive with oil-sand practice, because of lessened 
weight of sand mix due to the hollow construction. 
The Report covers every phase of the subject and is of 
interest to all types of founders. In moulding machines, 
the list is brought up-to-date and even the price of 
each machine is given. In dealing with precoating of 
sands, there is no mention of a range of machines 
suitable for this purpose being on the market, but it is 
repeated that one foundry is using the cold process of 
preparation. The reviewer strongly recommends the 
purchase of this book by people operating any type 
of foundry. 
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Invoicing Methods, Published by the British Institut: 
of Management, Management House, 8, Hill Street 
London, W.1; price 21s. 

In the first book in their new series on office Manage- 
ment, the British Institute of Management have gy¢. 
ceeded, in a well-illustrated publication of 130 pages 
in giving a broad survey of invoicing systems, ranging 
from the pencil, pad and carbon-paper method to the 
automation of the modern electronic invoicing system 
named “Leo” installed by J. Lyons & Company, Lini- 
ted, at Cadby Hall. 

Limitations of space prevented the authors from 
giving more than a few specimen systems and, in the 
circumstances, it was natural that emphasis should be 
placed on the needs of large commercial firms selling 
repetitive lines. A more comprehensive publication 
would be needed to give the smaller foundrymen and 
other manufacturers examples more applicable to their 
needs. However, in an age where the need to save 
labour and increase efficiency is as important in the 
office as in the works or foundry, this book by the 
BIM will serve as a very useful guide to those firms who 
have invoicing problems. 


Titanium/ Zirconium and Other Elements of Growing 
Importance. Published by the European Produc- 
tivity Agency of the OEEC, 2 rue André Pascal, 
Paris 16. Price 10s. from HM Stationery Office, 
PO Box 569, London, S.E.1. 

The first metal to be discussed—titanium—has re- 
ceived what in theatrical circles is known as a bad 
Press, due probably to the lack of sufficient technique. 
Military requirements tend to decline and _ civilian 
needs have still to be developed. Zirconium on the 
other hand is finding use in the atomic-energy field and 
in electronics. The book does not confine itself to 
these two metals, and when dealing with beryllium 
it is stated that the demand is growing. Other metals 
covered are tantalum, niobium, molybdenum and tung- 
sten, the uses of which are well known and appreciated. 
The book is a report from a European mission which 
visited America and is of interest to those founders 
who cater for trades demanding very special materials. 


Publications Received 


Combining for Research—The Work of the Industrial 
Research Associations in the Gavernment Scheme. 
Published by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Charles House, 5/11, Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

As an overall picture of what has and is being done 
by the research associations of this country, this report 
is excellent, but it has obviously been written for popular 
consumption. It follows that the foundry industry has 
much greater knowledge of its own research associations 
than is to be obtained from a perusal of this well- 
illustrated book. However, its examination can give 
the general position of the Government-sponsored 
associations in this country and one learns that the total 
staff is 4,500; that the associations’ combined income 
is £4,500,000; and so forth. 


Bulletin and Foundry Abstracts of the British Cast 
Iron Research Association, Vol. 13, No. 1. Pub- 
lished by the Association from Alvechurch, 
Birmingham. 

This issue contains an extensive and very useful list 
of references to sources of information on the de- 
sulphurization of cast iron, in addition to the usual 
features. 
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New Patents 


(Copies of complete specifications are obtainable from the 
Patent ce Sales Branch, 25, Southampton Buildinos. 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, price $s.) 
755,048. Vereinigte Aluminiumwerke A.G., Am Nord- 
bahnhof, Bonn on the Rhine, Germany. 

A machine for which a large number of pig ingots can 
be simultaneously cast, defrothed, stamped, and lifted 
out of the moulds and stacked. 


755,080. Fritz Hodler, 28, Av. Collonge, Territet, Vaud, 
Switzerland. 

A method of, and apparatus for, the automatic ex- 
pulsion of air from the die cavity of hot and cold 
chamber die-casting machines. According to the in- 
vention, a maximum degree of homogeneousness and 
surface quality, such as not normally obtained, is made 
possible, this also being the case with intricate castings, 
difficult to produce by other methods. 


755,084. Glacier Metal Company, Limited, 368, Ealing 
Road, Alperton, Wembley, Mddx. 

A method of making a bearing comprising a bronze 
backing, having cast thereon a lining of babbitt-bearing 
metal containing tin. A barrier layer of metal, or 
alloy, of a characteristic which prevents or sub- 
stantially inhibits diffusion of tin from the babbitt 
bearing metal into the bronze backing, is applied to 
the appropriate surface of the bronze backing before 
casting the babbitt metal thereon. The barrier layer, 
which could be of nickel, cobalt or iron, is applied by 
electro deposition and is capable of forming a bond 
with the bronze backing and the babbitt metal lining. 


755,086. S.A. Adolphe Saurer, Arbon, Switzerland. 

Cylinder head for diesel engines with spray injection 
having an insert ring located in the combustion space 
in heat-conducting relation with the cylinder head, 
and shaped so as to restrict the combustion space at 
the junction of the latter with the cylinder head. The 
insert ring is formed of bronze which combines the 
following physical characteristics: Heat conductivity, 
45 to 90 per cent. that of pure copper; tensile strength, 
29 to 48 tons per sq. in., and breaking elongation, 
7 to 1S per cent. The head is cast in a light-metal 
alloy and the insert ring is attached to the cylinder head 
in the casting process. 


755,525. Gebr. Bohler and Cp., A.G., Elisabethstrasse, 
12, Vienna, 1, Austria, 

An improved process for chilling cast billets of metals 
of high melting point, such as steel, in continuous cast- 
ing plants. See also No. 755,963. 

755,652. Griffin Wheel Company, 410, North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Cook, Illinois, USA. 

Improved method of casting a wheel having an axle 
hole therein. This patent is a modification of the 
invention forming the subject of patent 721,091 (see 
also B.P. 718,744 and 726,355). The method consists 
of embedding a stopper coaxially in the hub of the 
wheel and cutting a hole through the casting by passing 
a flame through the stopper and then cutting a path 
circumscribing the stopper. 


THE FirsT British merchant ship to be propelled by 
free-piston gas generators is to be built by Lithgows, 
Limited, Port Glasgow, for Scottish Ore Carriers, 
Limited. 

RICHARD SUTCLIFFE, LIMITED, Horbury, Wakefield, 
has received an order, valued at more than £200,000, 
from the Steel Company of Wales, Limited, for a 
wharfside raw materials handling scheme. 
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Increases in Capital 


Macnine Equipment, Limitep, London, E.C.2, increased 
by £65,000, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered 
capital of £10,000. 

TANCROFT, LIMITED, engineers, etc., of Birmingham, increased 
by £50,000, in 1s. ordinary shares, beyond the registered 
capital of £200,000. 

etaL Crosures, Limited, West Bromwich (Staffs), increased 
by £250,000, in 4s. ordinary shares, beyond the registered 
of £350,000. 

ANGLEY ALLoys, Limitep, Langley, Slough (Bucks), increased 
by £150,000, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered 
capital of £250,000. 

_ JoHN Date (Bory), Limitep, machinery manufacturers, etc., 
increased by £38,000, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the regis- 
tered capital of £12,000. 

_ Limitep, steelworkers, etc., 
increased by £19,500, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the 
capital of £500. 

H. Snanp, Limitep, diesinkers, toolmakers, etc., of 
Axminster (Devon), increased by £125,000, in £1 ordinary 
shares, beyond the registered capital of £50,000. 

Wa. Newt & Son (St. Hetens), Limitep, tank and industrial 
plant engineers, etc., imcreased by £100,000, in 2s, ordinary 
shares, beyond the registered capital of £250,000. 

Ruopes, Brypon & Youart, Limitep, millwrights, general 
engineers, etc., of Stockport, increased by £55.000, in £1 
ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital of £70,000. 

Laincnsury & Sons, Limitep, agricultural and general engi- 
neers, etc., of Kingham (Oxon), increased by £10,000, in £1 
ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital of £68,000. 

Hursgal, Limited, manufacturers of and dealers in radiators, 
baths, etc., of London, W.1, increased by £10,000, in £1 
ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital of £150,000. 

DaRNALL InDUstRIEs, LimiTeD, conveyor belt fastening machi- 
nery makers, etc., of Sheffield, increased by £100,000, in 5s. 
ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital of £400,000. 

Eonit Company, Limitep, mechanical and con- 
structional engineers, etc., of Erith (Kent), increased by 
~— a £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital 
0 

W. D. Bates & Son, Limirep, iron and steel merchants, etc. 
of Acton, W.3, increased by £15,000, in 3,000 preference and 
—— ordinary shares of £1 each, beyond the registered capital 
of £10,000. 

Amprose SHarptow & Company, Limitep, manufacturers of 
dropforgings, crankshafts, etc., of Sheffield, increased by 
£525,000, in £1 ordimary shares, beyond the registered capital 
of £1,275,000. 

Austin Hoy & Company (Hoipines), Limitep, minin 
nery manufacturers, etc., of Saunderton, near High 
(Bucks), increased by £25,000, in 5s. ordinary shares, 
the registered capital of £115,000. 


Contracts Open 


The dates given are the latest on which tenders will be 
accepted. The addresses are those from which forms of tender 
may be obtained. Details of tenders with the reference ESB 
can be obtained from the Board of Trade Export Services 
Branch, Lacon House, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1 
(telephone: CHAncery 4411, ext. 738 or 771), unless otherwise 
stated. 


AXMINSTER, November 24—Supply erection, setting to 
work, and maintenance of pumping machinery for pumping 
unscreened sewage and sludge. for the Rural District Council. 
Mr. F. G. Kirby, clerk, Council Offices, Oak House, Axminster 
(Devon). (Deposit, £5.) 

BRAZIL, November 8—Travelling crane, for the Réde 
Mineira de Viacao, Belo Horizonte. (ESB/25048/56.) — 

BURMA, November 5—Water feed pumps, for the Union of 
Burma Purchase Board, Rangoon. (ESB/25516/56.) : 

INDIA, November 6—Moulding machines, for the Director- 
General of Supplies and Disposals, New Delhi. (ESB/25703/56.) 

INDIA, November 6—Turbine pump, for the Director-General 
of Supplies and Disposals, New Delhi. (ESB/25702/56.) 

SOUTH AFRICA, November 7—Electric furnace, for the 
Stores Department, South African Railways, Johannesburg. 
(ESB /26286/56.) 

SYRIA, November 19—Galvanized piping and accessories, 
for the Figeh Water Company, Damascus. (ESB/25824/56.) 

THAILAND, November 9—Hand tools, handsaws, etc., for 
ffice. Thai Technical and Economic 
(ESB/25720/56/ICA.) 


machi- 
combe 
yond 


the Procurement 
Committee, Bangkok. 


A NEW VESSEL, for the St. Lawrence service, has 
been ordered by Manchester Liners from Harland & 
Wolff, Limited, Belfast. The ship is expected to cost 
about £1,000,000 and should be ready by 1958. 
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Company News 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED—The issue 
of £6,000,000 6 per cent, unsecured loan stock 1976-81 
has been oversubscribed. The issue is of 4,285,320 £1 
ordinary shares at £2 on a three-for-10 basis. Up to 
£6,000 stock, the allotment is in full; over £6,000, 
applicants receive 50 per cent. with a minimum of 
£6,000. 

J. P. Hatt & Sons (Ho.pinGs), LIMITED, pump 
manufacturers, of Peterborough—Group profit for the 
year to June 30, before tax, amounts to £55,557, 
against £75,376. While the taxable dividend on the 
£125,000 ordinary is repeated at 174 per cent., there 
is this time no extra payment, against 3 per cent., tax 
free, from profit on sale of investments. 

SWITCHGEAR & Cowans, LimMiTED—The company 
intends to issue 200,000 5s. shares at 10s. 6d. each to 
shareholders in the proportion of two new shares for 
every seven held. Group profits before tax are esti- 
mated for 1956 to be about the same as the previous 
year (£146,033) and the directors expect to pay a final 
dividend on the increased capital of 15 per cent. 


RANSOME & MARLES BEARING COMPANY, LIMITED— 
Sales were maintained in the second half of the year 
to June 30 last with a satisfactory turnover increase 
for the full year. Subsidiaries had improved results 
and overall export trade was better. Group trading 
profit increased from £1,149,849 to £1,226,580, net 
profit is £339,996 (£347,239), and the distribution re- 
mains at 15 per cent. 

Gas PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED— 
Negotiations to acquire the entire issued share capitals 
of two private investment trust companies have been 
concluded. The total consideration is £100,000: in 


cash and the issue of 322,000 shares of 5s. each, fully 
paid. The cash consideration is being loaned by the 


vendors, free of interest. Total net assets of the trusts 
acquired consist almost entirely of £432,000 in cash or 
its equivalent, 

STOTHERT & Pitt, LIMITED, engineers, ironfounders, 
etc., of Bath—The company is effectively increasing its 
total dividend for the year to June 30 last by 64 per 
cent. A final of 124 per cent. makes 17} per cent. on 
the present £1,000,000 ordinary, the same actual rate 
as paid previously prior to a seven-for-13 scrip issue. 
Profit, after a virtually unchanged tax charge, has risen 
from £403,981 to £413,324, but interests in Australia 
have suffered a considerable setback. 


Veritys, LIMITED, manufacturing electrical engineers, 
of Aston, Birmingham—An offer from the Limit 
Engineering Group, Limited, to acquire the whole of 
the issued capital of the company has, with two ex- 
ceptions, been considered reasonable by the directors 
and they are prepared to recommend acceptance. So 
that independent advice may be obtained, a firm of 
accountants has been called in to examine the position. 
The offer is subject to acceptance by the shareholders 
of both companies. 


DELTA METAL CoMPANY, LIMITED—The offer of cash 
and share exchange which the company made to 
Elkington & Company, Limited, and to Mansill, Booth 
& Company, Limited, the acceptance of which has been 
recommended by the directors of those companies, 
would bring together assets totalling about £10.000.000. 
In each case the offer is conditional upon 90 per cent. 
acceptance by October 31 or such smaller percentage 
or later date—not after November 30—as the com- 
pany may decide. The new shares will rank pari 
passu in all respects with those. now in issue. 


NEEPSEND STEEL & TOOL CORPORATION, LIMITED— 


OCTOBER 25, 1956 


The practice of making distributions by way of diyj. 
dend and bonus is to be discontinued and in future 
Sir Stuart Goodwin, the chairman, states, dividend ang 
bonus are to be consolidated. For the year ended 
March 31 last, the distribution of 50 per cent. includes 
a bonus of 30 per cent. Despite the recession in the 
motor industry, output has been fully maintained for 
the first six months of the current financial year. The 
annual meeting on November 6 will be followed by an 
extra-ordinary meeting to consider scrip issue pro- 
posals and increase in capital by £500,000. Consoli- 
dated trading profits advanced from £889,355 to 
£1,030,926 and the net profit from £433,350 to £527,774, 


PARSONS MARINE TURBINE COMPANY, LIMITED—The 
annual 20 per cent. dividend is maintained on an 
ordinary capital increased to £396,150 by a one-for. 
nine scrip issue with a recommendation of a 17 per 
cent, final for the year ended June 30. The chairman 
(Mr. R. C. Thompson) points out that this involves 
not only an increased distribution of £4,500 but a sub- 
stantial increase in profits tax, so’that next year’s divi- 
dend will require very careful consideration in relation 
to profits and to the capital expenditure programme, 
The profit on completed work, including £19,866 
applicable to previous years, amounted to £267,820, 
against £153.015. The balance was struck after 
charging £99,485 (£97,830) for research, depreciation, 
and directors’ emoluments. 


Forthcoming Events 


OCTOBER 29 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
West and East Yorkshire branch:—‘Commonsense Fuel 
Economy,” by C. W. Peters, 7.30 p.m., at Leeds University. 
OCTOBER 31 TO NOVEMBER 2 
Institute of Welding 
Autumn_meeting: Wednesday, October 31, annual dinner at 
the Park Lane Hotel, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Thursday, 
November 1, technical sessions, (morning) Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W.1, 
(afternoon) Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 1, Bird- 
cage Walk, Westminster, S.W.1. Friday, November 2, 
technical sessions at the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
OCTOBER 31 
Institute of British Foundrymen 
London branch:—‘ Fifty Years of Art Founding,” by A. L. 
Parrott, 7.30 p.m., at the Constitutional Club, Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C.2. (Refreshment buffet avail- 
able 6.30—7.15 p.m.) 
NOVEMBER 1 
Institute of Britisb Foundrymen 
Stoke section:—‘ Core Assembly Methods,” by E. H. Beech, 
7.30 p.m., at the Stipendiary Court Room, Hanley. 
Institute of Metals 
London local section:—‘‘ Primitive Metallurgy,” by Prof. F. C. 
Thompson, D.MET., B.sC., 7 p.m., at the Royal School of 
Mines, South Kensington, London, 8.W.7. 
NOVEMBER 2 
Institute of British Foundrymen 
London branch:—Dinner/dance at the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2, 6.30 for 7 p.m. until 


midnight. 
West Wales section:—‘ Ultrasonics in the Foundry,” by 
J. A. F. Jarvis, 7 p.m., at Richard Thomas & Baldwins, 
Limited, Landore. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
Internal Combustion Engine Group:—‘‘ Review of the Per- 
formance of Exhaust Systems for Gas Turbine Aero 
Engines,” by_P. F. Ashwood, 8.8c.(eNG.). 6 p.m., at 1, Bird- 
cage Walk, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
Society of Industrial Radiology 
Scottish branch :—‘ Ultrasonics.” by A. C. Rankine, 7.45 p.m., 
at the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
NOVEMBER 3 
Institute of British Foundrymen 2 
Wales and Monmouth branch:—“ Ultrasonics in the Foundry,’ 
by J. A. F. Jarvis, 6 p.m., at Newport Technical College. 
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News in Brief 


Ancus IRON FOUNDRY ComPaNy, LIMITED, Boyston 
Road, Glasgow, W.3, are having plans prepared for the 
erection of extensions to the premises at Govan. 


ORGANIZED jointly by Richard Thomas & Baldwins, 
Limited, and John Williams & Sons (Cardiff), Limited, 
an exhibition held in Cardiff last Monday and Tuesday 
displayed a wide range of actual S.G. castings made in 
Wales. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of the National Smoke Abate- 
ment Society is to be held to consider a proposal, made 
at the Society’s annual conference at Southport, that 
its name should be changed to the National Clean Air 
Society. 

A NEW LABORATORY of metallurgy and a new 
laboratory of engineering science are to be started at 
Oxford next year and in 1959, respectively. The 
engineering laboratory will take 200 students, twice 
the number taught in the present one. 


Tue Stanton Ironworks Company, Limited, near 
Nottingham, has put 800 employees who work on the 
production of spun-iron pipes on short time. The men 
are to work nine shifts a fortnight instead of 10 because 
production is exceeding the rate of incoming orders. 


Ley’s MALLEABLE CASTINGS COMPANY, LIMITED, at 
their Derby works, have this month completed a further 
extension to their changing rooms and showerbaths, 
which now provide facilities for 500 men. The new 
extension also contains lockers and showerbaths for 
their foundry foremen. 


Amonc the grants and donations acknowledged by 
the Council of the University of Leeds, on October 17, 


were £10,000 from the Yorkshire Copper Works, 
Limited, for the building appeal fund, and £1,000 from 
the Steel Works Society for Research for the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering. 


LasT WEEK the Albert Foundry of James Mackie & 
Sons, Limited, Springfield Road, Belfast, adopted 
the four-day week policy of procuction for its 400 men. 
This is the first real slackness of orders the foundry 
has experienced for nearly 30 years. This month about 
100 workers were paid off. 


FIVE ORE CARRIERS of about 14,500 tons d.w. which 
the newly-formed Vallum Shipping Company, Limited, 
is to own and operate, are to be built by Harland & 
Wolff, Limited, Govan, Scotts’ Shipbuilding & Engin- 
eering Company, Limited, Greenock (two), Austin & 
Pickersgill, Limited, Sunderland (two). 


To PERPETUATE the memory of Mr. F. G.. Penny, 
managing director of International Combustion, 
Limited, Derby, who died in August last year, a new 
treble bell has been given by his friends and relations 
to All Saints Church, Brailsford. It will be dedicated 
by the Ven, J. F. Richardson, Archdeacon of Derby, 
sometime in December. 


Tue AUTUMN GENERAL MEETING of the Iron and Steel 
Institute will be held at the offices of the Institute at 
4, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, November 21 and 22. Members may 
bring guests for whom no tickets will be required, and 
buffet luncheons (price 4s. 6d. per person per day) will 
be served in the library. 


SPEAKING, on October 15, at a meeting of the Birming- 
ham branch of the Incorporated Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. N. W. R. Mawle, a former president, said 
that the £1,000,000 which Britain is to spend on sup- 
porting a Belgian trade exhibition could be used to 
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greater advantage in extending the British Industries Fair 
at Birmingham next year. 


Mr. F. G. RATCLIFF, managing director of J. F. 
Ratcliff (Metals), Limited, and its holding company in 
Birmingham, on October 12, presented to the chief 
master of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, the Rev. 
R. G. Lunt, the gift of a modern cinema apparatus for 
use in the school; it is to be known as the Gerald 
Ratcliff Theatre. The apparatus will be used for the 
showing of educational and instructional films. 


SIx ENGINEERS who have completed 50 years’ service 
with G. & J. Weir, Limited, engineers, Cathcart, have 
received presentations from Mr. J. K. Weir, the firm’s 
chairman, on behalf of the directors. They are: 
Mr. James MacLellan, Mr. James Maxwell, Mr. 
William Donaldson, Mr. William Lindsay, Mr. W. 
Arthur Thomas, and Mr, Ernest G. Lyle. There are 
now 23 fifty-year veterans still working at Cathcart. 


IT IS REPORTED that the “ Sons of Rest” workshops, 
founded approximately six years ago by the Owen 
organization, has justified the high expectations of the 
chairman, Mr. A. G. B. Owen, c.B.£., through whose 
foresight the scheme was brought into being, and the 
directors. The men employed at these workshops are 
all over 70 years of age, and the latest field to which 
they have applied their skill is the production of 
tubular steel furniture. They have now entered the 
open market and already received a number of impor- 
tant orders. 

Harvey & LONGSTAFFE, LIMITED, of Manchester, have 
received a development contract from the Ministry 
of Supply, for the duplication of wood pattern equip- 
ment in cast “ Epoxy” resin. The items involved are 
for the manufacture of a large complex aero-engine 
casting. This is of interest as it represents a radical 
change from the more conventional full metal equip- 
ment normally used, As far as is known, it is by far 
the largest and most complicated equipment made in 
this country by this method to date. 


As FROM October 19 some 900 employees of the 
tractor division of David Brown Industries, Limited, 
at Meltham Mills, near Huddersfield, went on a four- 
day working week. This was due to works reorganiza- 
tion and retooling in connection with the forthcoming 
introduction of new products, and is reported to be a 
temporary arrangement affecting certain sections only. 
It is understood that it will be the assembly and pro- 
duction lines which will be mainly affected. Altogether 
there are some 2,500 employees at the Meltham Mills. 


THE Export Credits Guarantee Department have 
released details of their “ commercial” business (under 
Sectfon 1 of the Export Guarantees Acts). which dis- 
close that the number of short-term policies current 
at the end of the third quarter of 1956 was 4,026 
compared with 3,980 at the beginning of the quarter, 
and 3,886 at the end of the corresponding quarter 
last year. The face value of short-term policies current 
at the end of the quarter was £534,500,000, compared 
with £480,000,000 at the beginning of the quarter, and 
£489,300,000 at the end of the corresponding quarter 
last year. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS AND COMPANY, LIMITED, Thorn- 
cliffe Works, Chapeltown, Sheffield, were visited by 
newspaper executives on October 10. Sir Peter 
Roberts, M.P., chairman of the company, and Master 
Cutler, and Mr, P. J. C. Bovill received the visitors, 
who were shown over the different parts of the works 
by Mr. K. E. Walker and Mr. S. C. Tyrrell, assistant 
managing directors, and Mr. A. Dow, public relations 
officer. At the luncheon Sir Linton Andrews, Editor 
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News in Brief 


of the Yorkshire Post, congratulated the firm on its 
vast progress since 1793 and its contribution to the 
life of society. 


A MEETING, organized by the British Jewellers’ Asso- 
ciation, was held in Birmingham on October 16, to 
enable members of the metal-using trades to meet the 
recently formed technical committee whose terms of 
reference are to foster technological research in the 
metalware trades. Dr. E. C. Rhodes (chairman of 
the new committee) who explained the functions of the 
committee, urged the co-operation of members of the 
trade in utilizing its services in the interests of the 
technology of the trade. It was emphasized that the 
committee was set up to serve the trade and was not 
only an association. 


THE BIRMINGHAM METALLURGICAL SOCIETY is again 
offering prizes for essays on metallurgical subjects. 
There is no set subject for the competition and the pre- 
ferred length of the essay is 3,000 words, with a limit of 
5,000 and with or without illustrations. The competition 
is open to students of metallurgy who are not more than 
25 years of age and are studying, or have studied, at a 
technical college in Warwickshire, Worcestershire or 
Staffordshire or at Birmingham University. The first 
prize is the Society’s medal, certificate and 15 guineas, 
and the latest date for entry is January 5, 1957. Full 
details are available from the secretary of the Society, 
c/o Brown Bayley Steels, Limited, 21, Bennett’s Hill, 
Birmingham, 2. 


AT THE MONTHLY MEETING in Birmingham, on Octo- 
ber 16, of the Midland Regional Board for Industry, 
Mr. Michael Halls, Regional Controller of the Board 
of Trade, said that manufacturers were increasing their 
efforts to stimulate sales in the export market. The 
challenge of keen competition was in many cases being 
successfully met. He said that, in the three months 
from July to September, approval had been given to 
80 industrial building projects—each representing over 
5,000 sq. ft., bringing the total number of factory 
building and expansion projects approved during the 
first nine months of the year to 296, with a total floor 
area of 7,800,000 sq. ft. Mr. J. W. Eldridge, Regional 
Controller of the Ministry of Labour, reported that the 
number of unemployed in the region had fallen from 
44,525 in August to 23,230 in September, and that the 
regional unemployment was now 1.1 per cent., the same 
as the national figure. The Board heard a progress 
report on the work of the National Industrial Fuel 
Efficiency Service from Mr. A. H. Pinder, the Midland 
area manager, who said that as a result of the service 
in or Midlands 42,000 tons of coal a year were being 
saved. 


Obituary 


Mr. ARTHUR SELWYN Davies, chief buyer of the 
Guest, Keen Iron & Steel Company, Limited, Cardiff, 


died on October 11. He was 55 


Mr. ALFRED KITCHING, a grandson of the founder of 
Hopetown Foundry—predecessors of | Whessoe, 
Limited, Darlington—has died at the age of 71. 


Mr. WILLIAM ALFRED CLIFFORD, a former director of 
F. H. Burgess (Derby), Limited, agricultural engineers, 
of Cockpit Hill, Derby, has died at the age of 81. 

Mr. WALTER ROCKCLIFFE, the North Midland repre- 
sentative for the Carron Company, -Limited, iron- 
founders and engineers, Carron, Falkirk, has died. 
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Lightalloys Recommends 
Acceptance 


The directors of Lightalloys, Limited, have yp. 
animously recommended the holders of their 480,009 
5s. ordinary shares and £96,000 6} per cent. convertible 
debenture stock to accept the exchange offer into 
Manganese Bronze & Brass Company, Limited's 
ordinary shares. 

One Manganese Bronze 5s. ordinary share is offered 
for every two Lightalloys ordinary shares and five 
Manganese ordinary shares for each £3 of debenture 
stock. Manganese ordinary shares to be issued under 
the offer to ordinary share holders will be entitled to 
the 10 per cent. dividend recommended by Lightalloys 
for the year ended July 1 last, but not to the interim 
of 74 per cent. declared by Manganese in respect of 
1956. Shares issued to debenture stockholders will not 
carry the Manganese interim. 

Full acceptance by both classes would involve the 
issue of 400,000 Manganese ordinary shares, which, 
standing at 17s. 6d. would be worth £350,000. Light- 
alloys trading profits rose from £9,861 to £67,504 in 
the year ended July 1 last, with the net profit of 
£40,675 comparing with a previous loss of £15,948. 


Slight Decline in UK Share of 
World Exports 


Although the provisional figures for world exports 
of manufactured goods, published by the Board of 
Trade recently, indicate a slight drop in the United 
Kingdom’s share for the second quarter of 1956, the 
decline is not considered significant. The UK share 
was 19.4°per cent. of world exports, compared with 
19.9 for the first quarter and 19.7 for the same period 
in 1955.. The four-quarter moving average shows a 
total fall of only 0.1 per cent. over the last four 
quarters. 

The value of world exports for the second quarter 
of this year was 6 per cent. higher than the previous 
record figure in the last quarter of 1955 and it is 
20 per cent. more than the April-June figure of last 
year. The rate shows no sign of slowing down, although 
the rise between the comparable quarters for the past 
two years may exaggerate the true rate. The increase 
between the first quarter this year and last year was 
16 per cent. 

United States’ manufactured exports have increased 
in value by 20 per cent. compared with the first half 
of 1955 and’Germany’s increase has been 21 per cent. 
(probably due in part to rumours of upward revaluing 
of the Deutschemark). 


GTMA’s Annual Meeting 


Certificates and prizes to the successful entrants 
in this year’s competition in craftsmanship and 
draughtsmanship will be presented at a luncheon for 
members of the Gauge and Tool Makers’ Association 
at the Savoy Hotel, London, on November 22. The 
association’s certificate of craftsmanship and certificate 
of gauge and tool design and draughtsmanship will also 
be. presented to successful applicants during the past 
12 months. The association’s annual general meeting 
will follow the luncheon, oe 

Membership of the GTMA now stands at 332 British 
firms wholly or primarily concerned in the manu- 
facture of precision tools and gauges. 
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DEEP DRAWS... 


SFULBOND’” 


and forget about lifters 


For service and information write to:- 


THE FULLERS’ EARTH UNION LTD. 


Patteson Court, Redhill, Surrey 
Telephone: REDHILL 3521 
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Personal 


Sir FREDERICK SCOPES, managing director of Stanton 
Ironworks, Limited, was made an officer (brother) in 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, at a London 
ceremony, on October 18. 


Col. Sir CHARLES FITTON, vice-chairman of Parson 
& Crosland, Limited, iron and steel merchants, etc., of 
London, E.C.2, has returned from a business trip to 
the United States and Canada. 


Mr. GUILLERMO GALINDO, of La Consolidada, steel 
manufacturers, Mexico City, is in Sheffield for six 
months with the English Steel Corporation Limited, 
for pe in casting, forging and hardening of alloy 
steels. 


The new honorary president of the Glasgow 
University Engineering Society, Mr. G. McOnrg, has 
been a member of the society since his student days. 
He is a director of Pilkington Bros., Limited, the glass 
manufacturers. 


Mr. FRANK CRAWSHAW, foreman of the patternshop 
at the Park Works of David Brown & Sons, Limited, 
was presented with a gold wrist-watch on the comple- 
tion of his 50 years with the company. He is not 
contemplating retiring. 


Mr. HAROLD AINSWORTH, cashier, has completed 50 
years’ service with Herbert Morris, Limited, of Lough- 
borough; and to commemorate the occasion he was 
presented with an inscribed gold wrist-watch, and a 
wallet, by Mr, Frank Morris. 


On behalf of the staff at Prince-Smith & Stells, 
Limited, worsted machinery manufacturers, Keighley, 
Mr. L. FEATHERSTONE, works director, has presented a 
wallet and notes to Mr. FRANK WADSWORTH in recog- 
nition of his 61 years’ service with the firm. 


THE RicHT Hon. IAIN MACLEOD, M.P., Minister of 
Labour and National Service, will be the principal 
guest at the inauguration dinner of the Institution of 
Works Managers’ Jubilee Year conference, which is 
— held at Southport on November 30, December 1 
an 


Mr. G. W. NicHoLts has been made managing 
director of Modern Foundries, Limited, Halifax. Other 
appointments are those of Mr. R. L. SIMPSON as works 
manager and Mr. D. T. KERSHAW as_ technical 
manager. All three are members of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen. 


Mr. W. G. WricHt, a director and works manager 
of J, P. Hall & Sons, Limited, pumpmakers, has been 
installed as president of Peterborough Engineering 
Society in succession to Mr. MARTIN VULLIAMY, chief 
experimental engineer with the diesel engineering firm 
of F. Perkins, Limited. 


British Transport Commission announce that Mr. 
L. S. SHERWOOD, assistant to the divisional operating 
superintendent (signalling), Manchester, London Mid- 
land Region, British Railways, has been appointed 
assistant, area management cost and statistics panel 
secretariat, BTC headquarters, London. 


LEAVING tomorrow for a month’s trip across 
Canada and the US, Mr. W. A. Hartop, works director 
of George Kent, Limited, engineers, etc., of Luton, 
expects to cover 20,000 miles. This will be his fourth 
visit to Canada in two years. He plans to spend some 
time with Kent-Norlantic, Limited, George Kent’s sub- 
sidiary in Toronto. 


The managing director of the Head Wrightson Export 
Company, Limited, Mr. VAUGHAN PENDRED, is visiting 
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Calcutta this month in connection with the company’s 
contract for three blast: furnaces for the Government 
of India to be constructed at Durgapur, west Bengal, 
Mr. Pendred is returning from India via the US and 
Canada for discussions on export expansion with the 
company’s American associates. 

Mr. HuGo CASTRILLO, an engineer from Bolivia, js 
in this country for two years on a Federation of British 
Industries scholarship. He is working through the 
departments at Newton Chambers & Company, Limited, 
Chapeltown, Sheffield. Mr. BISwESWAR Majumpar, 
of India, is also in Sheffield with an _ FBI 
scholarship, at Metropolitan-Vickers, as is also Mr, 
Patricio Marpones, of Chile, who is with Millspaugh 
Limited. 


Mr. N. C. BREARLEY, chairman of the management 
committee of Associated Holdings, Limited, has been 
appointed managing director and Mr. J. W. How ett 
has relinquished the offices of chairman and managing 
director of Wellworthy, Limited, a subsidiary of Asso- 
ciated Engineering Holdings, Limited, but remains on 
the board. Mr. A. J. Woolcott has been appointed 
chairman and managing director of Wellworthy, 
Limited. 


British Tyre & Rubber Company, Limited, announces 
the appointment of Mr. Paut K. BREWIN as group 
personnel officer. Mr. Brewin joins the group after 
seven years aS personnel manager of Southern United 
Telephone Company, Limited (Dagenham Cables), 
having previously held a similar position with Vickers 
Armstrong, Limited (Weybridge), from 1939-1947. He 
is a member of the National Council of the Institute 
of Personnel Management. 


Making a return visit to his old school—Morrison’s 
Academy, Crieff—recently, Sir ANDREW MCcCANce, 
chairman and managing director of Colvilles, Limited, 
performed the opening ceremony of the new John Smith 
scientific, technical, and art block. Sir Andrew praised 
the governors of the school for their progressive out- 
look in forging ahead with plans to give pupils a 
greater knowledge of science necessary when the time 
came for them to choose a career., 


The valuable services of Mr. Net H. Turner to the 
United Steel Companies, Limited, in his cavacity as 
fuel adviser were referred to by Lt.-Cmdr. G. W. Wells. 
a director and general manager of the Appleby- 
Frodingham Steel Company, in making a presentation 
to Mr. Turner on his retirement. For many years Mr. 
Turner had been in charge of the engineering research 
department of the Appleby-Frodingham Steel Company. 
a branch of the United Steel Companies. 


Mr. J. T. G. MILNg, until recently sales manager of 
S. Smith & Sons (Radiomobile), Limited, has been 
appointed manager of the special products division of 
K.L.G. Sparking Plugs, Limited, Putney. After taking 
a science degree at Cambridge, Mr. Milne joined the 
EMI organization in 1937, and from 1940-45 he served 
with the Army Operational Research Group as a 
scientific officer. On demobilization he returned to 
EMI, joining Smiths Radiomobile in 1951. 


Mr. RICHARD MATHER is retiring from the office of 
managing director of the Skinningrove Iron Company, 
Limited, Saltburn-by-the-Sea (Yorks). He has held the 
combined appointment of chairman and managing 
director of the company for the past nine years and, at 
the request of the directors, has agreed to continue as 
chairman. Mr. Mather’s place as managing director 


will be taken by Mr. H. G. W. DeBENHAM, who has 
been general manager of the company since June, 1942, 
and a director since 1944. 
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Focus on 
conveyor belting 
proves 
Goodyear 
superiority 


There is obviously only one way of proving 
to yourself beyond any doubt that} Goodyear 
conveyor belting gives long and _ reliable 
service. That’s by installing it. 

But for proof in advance there’s the 
record of efficiency of Goodyear conveyor 
belts in thousands of existing installations in 
this country—in steelworks, power stations, 
mines, quarries, factories and foundries. 


Ata big steelworks, for instance, Goodyear 
belts conveying hot sinter are lasting over 
twice as long as other makes previously used. 


QUICK PROOF 


Focus on conveyor belting proves Good- 
year superiority, and quickly confirms that 
Goodyear belting makes every conveying 
job an economic proposition. 

The emphasis is on every. Whatever the 
conveying work, there’s a “ job-designed ” 
Goodyear belt to do it at the lowest cost 
per ton. 


This cost-saving is ensured by the excep- 
tionally high quality built into every Good- 
year belt. And this quality is ensured by rigid 
adherence to raw material specifications and 
stage by stage production inspection. 


ese 

e 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION OF GOODYEAR BELTING 


A Tough, heavy-duty cover compounded to suit job. 
B Breaker fabric to improve bond between cover and 
carcass—when required. 

C Plies of close-woven duck, inhibited against mildew. 
D Skim coat between plies prevents separation. 

E Rugged edge cover resists wear. 


QUICK DELIVERY 


You can now get quick delivery of Goodyear 
conveyor belts, which are available with cotton or 
rayon carcass in any width up to 72 inches. They 
can be supplied in a few weeks against specific 
ordering. 


GooDy EAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


CONVEYOR BELTING - TRANSMISSION BELTING: V-BELTS INDUSTRIAL HOSE 
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Pig-iron and Steel Production 
Statistical Summary of August Returns 


The following particulars of pig-iron and steel pro- 
duced in Great Britain are from statistics issued by 
the British Iron and Steel Federation. Table I sum- 
marizes activities during the past six months. 
Table II gives production of steel ingots and castings 


in August, and Table III, weekly average production 
of finished steel. Table IV gives the production of 
pig- iron and ferro-alloys in August, 1956, and furnaces 
in blast. (All figures weekly averages in thousands 
of tons.) 


TABLE I.—Iron and Steel Price Index and General Summary of Pig-iron and Steel Production. 


| B.o. Price | | 
| 1938 = 100. | —_— | Imptd. Coke to | Pig-iron,| Scrap | Steel (incl. alloy). 
| ore blast- erro- used in — ee 
Period | Basic! | output. | used. | furnaces.| alloys steel Prod. Delivrs. 
| L&s Coal. | materials | | prod. prod. |Imports.*} ingots, | finished | Stocks, 
(excl.fuel)| | castings. steel. 
1953 .. | 260 350 506 «=| 304 | 207 237 215 138 | 17 339 262 062 
1954 .. | 263 364 498 | 299 234 238 229 198 7 356 277 931 
1955 .. 276 399 529 311 244 246 240 213 29 381 305 1,183 
1956—Mar. | 285 439 540 346 276 273 262 231 37 426 359 »250 
April | 285 440 538 324 284 269 254 226 42 421 349 1,279 
May * 297 433 541 306 | 274 255 247 213 29 396 321 1,306 
June 300 461 539 302 | 256 252 240 209 27 380 324 1,315 
July ..| 300 462 | 535 288 | 252 258 240 179 24 | $326 275 1,334 
Aug.* | 300 462 535 279 258s 259 236 179 18 | 341 _ 1,500 
CabLE Average Production of Steel Ingots and Castings in August 1956. 
Open-hearth. Total. Total 
District. | B . | Electric.| All other. | ingots and 
Acid. Basic. | | Ingots. | Castings. | castings, 
Derby, Leics., Notts., Northants and Essex = 3.9 |13.6(basic) | 1.9 | 0.1 | 18.5 1.0 19.5 
Lanes. (excl. N.W. Coast), Denbigh, Flints. and } 

Cheshire . ee 0.9 | 26.8 0.3 | 28.5 1.0 29.5 
Yorkshire (excl. N.E. Coast and Sheffield) } | 
Lincolnshire 41.8 — | 41.8 41.8 
North-East Coast 0.4 69.6 _ 0.9 0.3 70.0 1.2 71.2 
Scotland 3.1 42.4 2.6 | 0.4 46.3 2.2 48.5 
Staffs., Shrops., Worcs. and Warwick | 15.9 0.9 | 0.4 15.9 1.3 17.2 
8. W ales and Monmouthshire A } 3.4 59.2 7.3 (basic) 0.7 0.1 70.3 0.4 | 70.7 
Sheffield (incl. small or in Manchester) ont 5.4 23.1 a 7.3 | 0.3 | 934.8 1.3 | 36.1 
North-West Coast .. 1.1 | 4.5 (acid) on | | 0.1 | 6.1 

Total ..| 18.2 | 283.8 25.4 16.2 | 2.0 | 332.1 8.5 | 340.6 
July, 1956 . ..| 17.9 | 262.0 21.5 | 22.3 | 2.7 | 315.2 11.2 | 326.4 
August, 19554 ‘ 15.9 | 284.7 24.3 17.6 2.6 | 335.7 9.4 345.1 
TABLE III. Non- and Alloy tinished Steet. TABLE 1V.— Production of Pig-iron and Ferro-alluys 
| 1955. 1956. during August 1956. 
Product. 1954. | 1955. 
| July. | June. | July. Fur- 
District. naces |Hema-) Basic.| Foun-/ Forge.; Ferro-| Total. 
Non-Alloy Steel: | in | tite. dry. alloys. 
Ingots, blooms, blast 
billets and slabs® 5.1 4.9 3.9 4.7 4.5 a fal — 
Heavy rails 9.6 9.4 8.9 9.1 6.5 Derby. Leics. | | | 
Sleepers, fishplates Notts Nor- 
and soleplates .. 1.9 2.0 1.9 | 1.9 1.4 thants and | 

Plates, in. thick Essex 27 | — | 27.1] 21.7] 0.8 | — | 49.6 

and over 47.0 46.1 36.5 47.4 36.1 Lancs. (excl. 

Other heavy prod. | 45.8 | 47.8 | 35.0 | 51.3 | 39.7 N.W. Coast) ) | 

Ferro-concrete bars Denbigh, Flints.| | 

androds 5.9 7.0 6.4 8.1 7.7 and Cheshire ..|} 7 | — |14.7| — | — | 1.5 | 16.2 

Wire rods (incl. Yorkshire (excl. | | | 

coiled rods, etc.) 19.7 22.2 13.8 23.1 16.0 N.E. Coast and | | | 

Light rolled prod. 41.2 46.4 36.9 54.2 48.5 Sheffield wld | 

Bright steel bars 6.3 7.8 6.9 8.5 8.9 Lincolnshire . 9 ae ht aes — | 30.2 

Hot-rolled strip oe 21.7 24.1 20.0 25.9 24.0 North-East Coast. 20 3.7 | 44.1 pas a 0.3 | 48.1 

Cold-rolled strip ..| 7.0 8.1 a 8.3 7.5 Scotland 9 | 051142| 1.8| — | — | 165 

Sheets, incl. coated | 38.8 42.7 37.0 37.7 32.6 Staffs. Shrops., } ‘ 

Tinplate, terneplate Worcs. and | 

and blackplate..} 16.8 17.0 15.2 16.6 16.4 Warwick os! 

Steel tubes, pipes..| 20.0 22.9 22.3 28.1 26.5 S. Wales and | 

Tube, pipe fittg’s 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 Monmouthshire! 10 | 3.8 36.9) — — 

Tyres, wheels and | Sheffield 2 2.7 — | 27 

axles 4.7 4.8 5.2 5.1 4.5 North-West Coast} 9 | 15.6| 3.9] 0.2) — | 1.1 | 20.8 
Forgings (excl. drop 
forgings) 2.6 2.5 2.1 3.3 2 25 1235.98 
4.0 4.2 3.2 5.0 4.2 Total 3.6 |183.5 | 25.1 | 
July, 1956 ..| 98 | 25.2 | 27.7] 3.8 |240.8 
steel. 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 ‘August, 19554 98 | 27:3 hts 5 | 28:2| 1.4 | 3.8 [236.2 
--| 298.7 | 320.6 | 263.0 | 339.1 
.. — 1 Used in non-food manufacturing industry. 
wes deliveries U.K. m | | * Weekly average of calendar month. 
ain ++] 811.9 | 335.9 | 275.8 | 356.7 | 304.8 * Stocks, mainly ingots and semi-finished, at the end of the years 
impo rted and months shown. 
finished s steel 35 5.0 18.8 18.4 23.5 19.4 : 
* Five weeks, all tables. 
316.9 | 354.7 | 294.2 | 380.2 | 324.2 * Other than for conversion into any other form of finished 
Deduct: Intra-indus- steel listed. 
try conversion’ ..| 41.5 50.4 41.5 56.9 50.4 * Includes finished steel produced in the U.K. from imported ingots 
and semi-finished steel. 
Total new material ..' 275.4 | 304.3 | 252.7 | 323.3 | 273.8 


7 Material for conversion into other products also listed in this table. 
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for CO, Process 


@ Supin 62 was developed to produce the ideal 
knock-out with the CO, Process. 


@ Supin 62 can be used with any grade of Sodium 
Silicate in the CO, Process. 


@ Supin 62 does not adversely affect the bond 
properties of Sodium Silicate. 


@ Very economical in use. 


Developed and Manufactured by 


F. & M. SUPPLIES LTD 


4, BROAD STREET PLACE, LONDON, €E.C.2 


4 MET, J Telephone: LONDON WALL 7222 (4 lines) 
FACTORY: CONCORDIA WORKS, LONDON, E.14. 
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Raw Material Markets 
Iron and Steel 


Production of pig-iron is maintained at high levels 
and outputs of foundry grades are now generally in 
excess of the demand. From all types of foundry 
there is a lessened demand, and the effect is particu- 
larly evident in the case of the low-phosphorus irons, 
which a few months ago were very scarce ; now, there 
is more than sufficient to fulfil orders and some con- 
signments are going to export merchants for shipment. 

Hematite iron is in good supply, and the foundries 
have no difficulty in obtaining the tonnages required. 
Makers are able to dispose of their outputs, as large 
tonnages are utilized by the steelworks, 

Outputs of high-phosphorus pig-iron continue on a 
reduced scale, necessitated by the prior and essential 
claims of the steelworks for basic pig-iron. This is 
not causing any difficulties to the foundries, demands 
being fully met from available supplies. Stocks at 
the furnaces and foundries are small and would be 
eliminated quickly if demands were increased. 

The furnaces engaged on the production of basic 
steelmaking pig-iron are able to dispose of their out- 
puts readily. Even with the increased outputs from 
home furnaces the needs of the steelworks are not 
fully met, and imports are still required. 

The blast furnaces are well provided with iron ore, 
and deliveries so far this year from home and foreign 
sources show an appreciable increase over the same 
period of last year. 

Business at the foundries shows little variation from 
recent weeks. The engineering foundries supplying 
castings to the motor-vehicle trade are not fully en- 
gaged, but in some instances there appears to be a 
slight improvement in demands, due, no doubt, to 
reduction of stocks. Many of the other engineering 
foundries are busy, although there has been a slight 
fall in demand for castings from some trades, including 
the machine-tool and agricultural-implement makers. 
The light foundries are in need of more work. Some 
of the jobbing foundries are busy, but the textile 
foundries are quiet. 

Scrap for the foundries is in good supply, the big- 
gest demand being for the better and heavier grades 
of cast-iron scrap. 

Improved deliveries of steel semis are being received 
by re-rollers from home steelworks, and are very 
acceptable, as stocks which had accumulated from 
Overseas consignments are being reduced, and there is 
little prospect of imported supplies being obtained in 
the same volume for some time. 

Heavy steel products are in demand, and there is 
=e movement in some departments of the sheet 
trade. 


Non-ferrous Metals 


Details concerning the composition of the copper 
which the Board of Trade is to dispose of from the 
Government stockpile over the next five months have 
now been announced. Of the 36,000 tons to be 
released, 18,000 tons are to sold back to the original 
suppliers or their agents. The remaining 18,000 tons 
is comprised of 7,502 tons of 265-lb. horizontal wire- 
bars, 4,407 tons of fire-refined wirebars, 2,925 tons of 
fire-refined ingot bars, 2,094 tons of cathodes, 327 tons 
of billets (electro), 618 tons of billets (fire-refined), and 
250 tons of blister. The impending availability of these 
supplies was quickly reflected in the disappearance of 
the backwardation and some traders are looking to 
the development of a contango. Trading activity 
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remains quiet, although continued bear covering opera. 
tions and a broadening of inquiries from the Continent 
are helping to cushion the price falls. In the United 
States Custom smelters not having experienced any 
marked increase in business at their new price of 37 
cents a pound, has led to one company—presumably 
American Smelsing & Refining—to drop its price to 
35 cents. The scrap price is now down to 274 cents a 
pound and foreign copper in the States is being offered 
at around 36 cents a pound. On average the main 
domestic producers are still quoting 40 cents a pound, 
While a reduction in this price’is expected, it is felt 
that the producers may not lower their price for a while 
yet as it would do nothing to stimulate demand. Never- 
theless, pressure for them to do so is growing. 

Tin stands in sharp contrast to copper, with the 
market good on both sides of the Atlantic. The price 
stands well above the £800 a ton level at which price 
the Buffer Stock manager is entitled to sell the metal, 
if he has available supplies. The reasons for the 
present firm market are not hard to find: there is no 
surplus metal; demand for some time has been concen- 
trated on spot supplies and there is now a shortage of 
available metal both here and in New York; tin-carry- 
ing ships have not been arriving in the United States 
on time; and demand for tinplate everywhere remains 
excellent. Furthermore, the blaze-up in the Israel-Arab 
situation is bound to be interpreted bullishly so that the 
price of tin looks very much like continuing its 
upward course. 

Demand for lead continues good on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In London the offtake is steady, with little 
metal of foreign origin coming on to the market. In 
the States, battery manufacturers are still taking heavy 
tonnages and the outlook is bright with the price firm 
at 16 cents a pound. The Department of Agriculture 
has reported that contracts for the sale of $1,100,000 
of lead have been signed which, at present market 
prices, represents about 3,400 tons. 

Zinc is quiet in London and steady in New York, 
where trading is on the basis of 134 cents per pound for 
“Prime Western ” grade, East St. Louis. Demand for 
special high-grade, particularly from the diecasters, is 
only fair. 

Official metal prices for yesterday (Wednesday) are 
given on page 36. 


Basic Material Price Index Rises 


For the second consecutive month, the UK _ index 
of basic material prices rose. It is 157.1 for 
September (June, 1949 = 100) and is the highest level 
reached this year. The rise was 0.8 per cent., and 
although the indices for the materials used in_ the 
mechanical and electrical engineering trades rose frac- 
tionally, they remain below the March peak. 

Commodity prices which increased included tin ingots, 
aluminium ingots, lead, crude oil, and _ lubricants. 
Among those that fell was copper. The only major 
rise in the price of materials used by the engineering 
industries was in brass ingots. There was no change 
in the prices of fuel used in manufacturing between 
August and September and no significant change in 
the indices for building materials. 


FraNcis SHAW & ComPANy, LimiTteED—Dr. J. G. 
Mackay has joined the board as technical director. 
He has resigned from the boards of the Avon India 
Rubber Company, Limited, and its subsidiaries, George 
Spencer Moulton & Company, Limited, and Avon Foot- 
wear Sales, Limited. 
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Current Prices of Iron, Steel, and Non-ferrous Metals 
(Delivered unless otherwise stuted) 
October 24, 1956 


PIG-IRON 


Foundry Iron.—No. 3 Iron, Crass 2:—Middlesbrough, 
£17 11s. Od.; Birmingham, £17 3s. 3d. 

Low-phosphorus Iron.—Over 0.10 to 0.75 per cent. P, 
£20 8s. Od., delivered Birmingham. Staffordshire blast- 
furnace low-phosphorus foundry iron (0.10 to 0.50 per cent. 
P, up to3 per cent. Si), d/d within 60 miles of Stafford, 
£20 12s. 3d. 

Scotch Iron.—No. 3 foundry, £21 14s. 6d., d/d Grange- 
mouth. 

Cylinder and Refined Irons.—North Zone, £23 16s. 6d.; 
South Zone, £23 19s. Od. 

Refined Malleable.—P, 0.10 per cent. max.—North Zone, 
£25 4s. Od.; South Zone, £25 6s. 6d. 

Hematite.—Si up to 2 per cent., S. & P. over 0.03 to 0.05 

r cent. :—N.-E. of England (local iron), £21 7s. 6d.; 

cotland (Scotch iron), Zone S. 1, £21 14s. Od.; Sheffield, 
£22 14s. 6d.; Birmingham, £23 2s. Od.; Wales (Welsh iron), 
£21 7s. 6d. 

Basic Pig-iron.—£18 3s. Od. all districts. 


FERRO-ALLOYS 


(Per ton unless otherwise stated, delivered) 


Ferro-silicon (6-ton lots and over).—45 per cent. Si, 
£48 Os. Od. to £50 5s. Od., scale 16s. Od. to 17s. 6d. per 
unit; 75 per cent. Si, £70 Os. Od. to £73 2s. 6d., scale 16s. Od. 
to 17s. 6d. per unit. 

Ferro-vanadium.—50/60 per cent., 27s. 6d. per Ib. of V. 

Ferro-molybdenum.—65/75 per cent., carbon-free, 12s. 3d. 
per lb. of Mo. 

Ferro-titanium.—20/25 per cent., carbon-free, £250 Os. 0d.; 
88/40 per cent., £299 Os. Od. 

Ferro-tungsten.—80/85 per cent., 16s. Od. per Ib. of W. 

Tungsten Metal Powder.—98/99 per cent., 19s. Od. per 
Ib. of W. 

Ferro-chrome (6-10 ton lots).—4/6 per cent.C, £93 10s.0d. to 
£95 Os. Od., basis 60 per cent. Cr, scale 29s. 9d. to 32s. Od. per 
unit; over 6 per cent. C, £92 10s. Od. to £93 Os. Od., basis 60 
per cent. Cr, scale 29s. 9d. to 32s. Od. per unit; 2 per cont. C,* 
2s. 1d. per lb. Cr; 1 per eent. C,* 2s. 14d. per lb. Cr; 0.15 per 
cent. C,* 2s. 24d. per lb. Cr; 0.10 per cent. C,* 2s. 23d. per 
Ib. Cr; 0.06 per cent. C,* 2s. 3d. per Ib. Cr. 

Metallic Chromium.—98/99 per cent., 7s. Od. to 7s. 6d. 
per lb. 

Metallic Manganese.—93/95 per cent., © carbon-free, 
£249 Os. Od.; 96/98 per cent., £259 Os. Od. to £266 Os. Od. 

Ferro-columbium.—65/75 per cent., Nb + Ta, 22s. 6d. 
to 23s. 6d. per lb., Nb + Ta. 

Ferro-manganese (home).—78 per cent., £68 Os. Od. 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Re-rolling Billets, Blooms, and Slabs.—Basic: Soft, u.t., 
£28 19s. Od.; tested, 0.08 to 0.25 per cent. C, £29 19s. Od.; 
hard (0.41 to 0.60 per cent. C), £31 Os. 6d.; silico-manga- 
nese, £39 10s. Od.; free-cutting, £33 3s. Od. Srmmzns 
Martin Acip: Up to 0.25 per cent. C, £36 14s. 6d., silico- 
manganese, £39 17s. 6d. 


* Average 68-70 per cent. 
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Billets, Blooms, and Slabs for Forging and Stamping 
Basic, soft, up to 0.25 per cent. C, £34 13s. 6d.; basic, hard, 
over 0.41 up to 0.60 per cent., C, £35 16s. Od.; acid, up to 
0.25 per cent. C, £38 17s. 6d. 


FINISHED STEEL 

Heavy Plates and Sections.—Ship plates (N.-E. Coast), 
£35 7s. Od.; boiler plates (N.-E. Coast), £37 17s. 0d.; floor 
plates (N.-E. Coast), £36 16s. Od.; sectional material, 
N.-E. Coast, £33 163. 6d. 

Small Bars, Sheets, etc.—Rounds and squares, under 3 in, 
untested (4-ton lots), £36 3s. Od.; flats, 5 in. wide and under 
(4-ton lots), £36 3s. Od.; hoop and strip, £36 12s. 6d.; un. 
coated strip mill coils, not rolled, under 3mm. to 12, 
£38 16s. Od.; black sheets (hand mill), 17/20 g., £50 4s. 6d.; 
galvanized corrugated sheets, 24 g., £62 2s. Od. 

Alloy Steel Bars.—1 in. dia. and up: Nickel, £61 13s. 9d, 
nickel-chrome, £85 10s. 6d.; nickel-chrome-molybdenum, 
£96 16s. 6d. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 
Copper.—Cash, £264 10s. Od. to £265 10s. Od. ; thres 
months, £265 0s. Od. to £265 10s. 0:!.; settlement, 
£265 Os. Od. 
Copper Tubes, etc.—Solid-drawn tubes, 2s. 93d. per 1b, 
rods, 317s. 9d. per cwt. basis: 20 s.w.g., 351s. Od. per owt. 


Tin.—Cash, £804 0s. Od. to £805 Os. Od.; three months, 
£783.Us. Od. to £785 Os. Od.; settlement, £805 Os. Od. 

Lead (Refined Pig).—Second half October, £115 5s. 0d. 
to £115 10s. Od.; second half January, £113 5s. Od. to 
£113 10s. Od. 

Zine.—Second half October, £95 10s. Od. to £95 15s. 0d.; 
second half January, £93 5s. Od. to £93 103. 0d. ~ 

Zine Sheets, ete.-—Sheets, 15 g. and thicker; all English 
destinations, £127 0s. Od.; rolled zine (boiler. plates), all 
English destinations, £124 15s. Od.; zine oxide (Red Seal), 
d/d buyers’ premises, £110. . 

Brass Tubes, etc.—Solid-drawn tubes 2s. 3}d.. per Ib.; rods, 
drawn, 3s. 14d.; sheets to 10 w.g., 300s. 3d. per ewt.; wire, 
2s. 10§d.; rolled metal, 285-. 3d. per cwt.. 

Brass (Brazing).—BS1400, B3 (65/35), £193; B6 (85/16), 

— ; BS249, —. 

Brass (High Tensile).—BS1400, HTB1 (30 tons), £246 
HTB2 (38 tons), — ; HTB3 (48 tons), £255, 

Gunmetal.—BS RCH, — ; BS1400, LG2 (85/5/5/5), £264; 
LG3 (86/7/5/2), £274, G1 (88/10/2/3), £331; (88/10/2/1), £321. 

Phosphor Bronze.—BS1400, PB1 (AID released), £340 
per ton. ; 

Phosphor Bronze Strip, ete-—Strip, 415s. 9d. per cwt,; 
sheets to 10 w.g., 440s. 3d. per cwt.; wire, 4s, 3§d. per Ib; 
rods, 8s. 8d.; tubes, 3s. 6}<.; chill. cast bars: solids 3s. 734, 
cored 3s. 831. (CHARLES CLIFFORD, LIMITED). 

Nickel Silver, etc.—Rolled metal, 3 in.- to 9 in. wide X 
0.056, 33. 113d. per Ib.; round wire, 10g. in coils (10 per 
cent.), 4s. 44d.; special quality turning rod, 10 per cent, 
4 in. dia., in straight lengths, 4s. 33d. All prices are net. 

Other Metals——Magnesium, ingots, 2s. 4d. per Ib 
Antimony, English, 99 per cent., £210 0s. Od. Quicksilver, 
ex- warehouse, £83 10s. 0d. Nickel, £519 Os. Od. Aluminium 
ingots, £198 10s. Od.; aluminium bronze (BS1400), 
ABl, £292; AB2, —. Solder, brazing, BS1945, type8 
(50/50), 3s. 1d. per lb., type 9 (54/46), 3s. 44d. per lb. 


